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A NEW LITERARY CLUB. 


[HE WALDEN CLUB, 15, Buckingham- 


street, Adelphi.—Meetings for en rt of Literary, Artistic, aad 
Social Subjects. 


— 28TH INST,, ** French Kevolution.” Present Subscription, 
8, br 


So soon as circumstances permit Permanent Rooms will be 
epgaged.—Prospectus on ap; lication to J. F. L, WHELEN (Hon. Sec.), 73, 
Fellows- road, NW. 





QUAKESPEARE READING SOCIETY. — 
Founded 1875, 
President—Mr, canes aoe YING. 


The FOURTH ANNUAL READING will be given at the LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, the 
26th February,” 18:0, at 8 P.M-, precisely. 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 
Rehearsed under the direction of Mr. Wm. Poel. 


Tickets, One Shilling each. Early application for Tickets should be made 
to the Hon. Sec., 16, Stanley- a fensington Park, WwW. 


AUTHO: ARTISTS 


UTHORS and 
of ability may for a moderate investment in shares obtain admission 
to the Paid Staff of Signed Contributors of a popular Illustrated Magazine. 
Specimens of MSS. and Pen-and-Ink Drawings invited.—Address 


Magazine, 1, St. Swithen’ s-lane, passant E,C. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY. —LADY Sections 


RE*-ENGAGEMENT. Latin, French, German, Shorthand. Rapid 
writer. Knowledge of Political ard ‘social Hizhest ref 
—C. D. M., 4, Gray’s Ion Residences, EC. 





AUTHORS. _MESSRS. DIGBY & 


T°, 

LONG, PUBLISHERS, 18, Bouverie-street, Flect-street, London, E.C., 
are prepared to receive and give careful consideration to all Mss., and 
arrange terms for their FUBLICATION. Messrs, Digby & Long have also 
every convenience and ample facilities for the publication of MAGAZINES. 
E ditorial officers if required. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
TT YPE- WRITING. -—AUTHOR’S MSS., 
PLAYS, and all kinds of COPYINGexecuted quickly and eonemde. 
Terms, 1s, per 1,000 words, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
— System). Schools attended, 
|, Albert- “square, Stratford, E, 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, deo. 
Miss BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 


DORKING, has just eumenet to PIXHOLMF, DORKING, and aes 
pow space fur an additional number of BOYS to trein for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, Miss Braham is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford Universit Se 
and by other responsible Teachers, and pays especial attention to Phy sical 
Education. Her gymnasium is fitted with the latest apparatus by Herr 
Stempel, who will give weekly lessous. Inclusive terms 80 or 100 guineas 
a year accurdivg to age. 





Shorthand taught 
Terms moderate,—Address F. BAILEY 





References remitted to 
Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N,W, 
Rey. J, F, E, Faniug, M,A., King’s Coleg, Cambridge, 
TERM commenced MONDAY, JANUARY 20TH, 





Will be published early in Mareh. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price Ts. 6d. 


OUR TITLE DEEDS: A DEFENCE of the 
CHURCH AGAINST DISENDOWMENT. Being a reply to Mr. 


Mial?’s Book, ‘* Title Deeds of the 


Church of England to her Endowments,” 


by Rev. M ORRIS I FULLER, M.A., Rector of Ryburgh ; Author of * Our 


Established Church,” “ Letters on the Disestablishment Question,” 
Essay on ** yn Church of England : 
Court of Final Appeal,” *“ Lord’s Day, or Christian 


Nation,” * 


un 
its History and Claims on tie 


Sunday,” “ Life, Times, and Writings of Dr. Thos. Fuller, ” Pulpit 


Sparks,” 
mission, to the Earl of Selborne. 


‘© Voice in the Wilderness,” Sc., Se. 


Dedicated, by per- 
[Early in March. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


2 vols., crown 


ON DANGEROUS GROUND: 


A love story, the scenes of which are laid 


Author of ** Crane Court.” 


chiefly on the banks of the Thames. 


8vo, price 21s. 
a Novel by the 


The heroine, May Denison, is a 


simple English girl, and tt ts with her and her immediate surroundings 


that the story has to deal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


GLENATHOLE : 


a Novel. 


By 2" Grey. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & aes Lonpox. 





Roxat SOCIETY of LITERATURE.— -- 
This Society will MEET on WEDNESDAY EVENING, the oo 
INST, ~~) at their ee a STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
PARK, when a Pap er by Mr. WALTER T. ROGERS, F.RS.L., will be | 
read on ‘‘ BOOKS, their TRANSMISSION B "PRESERVATION, om 

E. GILBERT H1GHTON, M.A., ooneonned 


FOLKLORE SOCIETY. 


The NEXT EVENING MEETING will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE 
STREET, on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25TH, at 8 p.m., when Papers will be 
read by W. G. 
by E, 8, HAKTLAND, F.S,A., on “ LADY GODIVA 

J. J. FostTEB, Hon, Sec, 


— 











THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and Churchwomen. 
ILLUSTRATED, Price ONE SHILLING. 

CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER. 


THE PART PLAYED by WALES in the HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH, By the Rev, GRIFFITH ROBERTS, 


THE PARISH and the MANOR SIX HUNDRED YEAKS AGO, 
Rev. Prebendary RANDOLPH. 


LADY-DAY CAROL, (lIllustrated.) By W. CHATTERTON Dix, 

EMINENT CHURCHMEN.—I, Rev. JOHN KEBLE. 

SEQUENCE for the ANNUNCIATION of B.V.M. 
By W. JEWITT. 


By the 


From the Sarum Missal. 


“FREE EDUCATION; how will it affect the Church of England ?” 

ANTONY VAN DYCK, Part Il. (Illustrated.) By G.S, MACQUoID. 

THE EARTH as a PLANET. Part Il, .By H, CLEMENTS, 

SKETCHES in CEYLON.—I. The Tomasha at Ratna-pura. 
Rev. W. Woop, D,.D. 

MONT DORE les BAINS. By ROSE KINGSLEY, 

“THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE.” Chapters XXI., XXII. 
MURRAY and H, HERMAN. 

*““SWEET CONTENT.” (Continued.) Chapters VII., VIII. 
By Mrs, MOLESWORTH. 

JACQUES MERMET; a Short Story. By Mrs. MACQUOID. 


Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the tome ge Questions—Corres- 
pondence—Keviews—*‘ Useful Books” List, 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & weisn, London. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 5.W. 
Established 1782, 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries—W.C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russcli’s aint is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, aud that bis treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system,” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 31b.), post free, 


Eight Stamps, 
F. C. RUSSELL Woburn House, 
Store-streot, Bodfo:d-square, London, W.C, 


(Ilustrated,) 





BLACK on “ LEGENDS of the ISLAND FRISIANS,” and | 


By the | 


By D. CHRISTIE | 
| 


. THE 
|AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
| 


ADMISSION FREE, 


| 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lorenzo 

di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, 

| Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., REPRODUCED in AUTOTYPE by 

Permanent Photography, from the grand Works in the Louvre, 

| Hermitage, Uffizi, Stadria, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery,London ; 

the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace, 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 

great interest to lovers of | art. Visitors are welcome to come and study 
them, and will not be d to make bh 


| 
| 
For further particulars, send for the new ee 0 pages and pod 
| 
| 
| 








lllustrations, entitled — PE, al 
Free per post to any address. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d 








AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB- 
| LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Processes Book Illustrations of the 
| highest excellence of any subject capable of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’s “Great 
Seals of England’’; Dr. Crookshank’s ** Micro-Photographs of Bacteria” ; 
** Famous Monuments of Central India,” for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S,1 ; 
** Facsimiles of Early Italian Engravings,” for the Trustees of the British 
Museum: ‘“ The Paleographical Society's Fasciculus for 1888”; Lllustra- 
tions for the * Journal of the Hellenic Society,” &c, 


For iam, prices, and full particulars, apply to the RASS. 


UT O- G@RAVURE. 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
copper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettie, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holl, R.A ; 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &c.; and * Examples of 
Auto-gravure Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life, and from Neiure, can be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 

Estimates and particulars on application, 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74. New Oxford Street, W.C. 


| ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 


to ARTISTS.—The DAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS, DRAW- 
INGS, &c., are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, MARCH 28TH, 29TH, 
and 3ist, and for SCULPTURE, TUESDAY, APRIL IsT. Forms and 
Labels can be the Academy during the month of March on 


| receipt of stamped and , LA envelope. 
AUBIGNY EXHIBITION .— 


| D Messrs. BOUSSOD VALADON & CO., the GOUPIL GALLERY, 

116 and 117, NEW BOND STREET, beg to invite COLLECTORS and 

CONNOISSEURS to view their EXHIBITION of the WORKS of C, F. 

DAUBIGNY, one of the privcipal masters of the Barbizon School of Painters. 

| Also “* The Vallée de la Touques,” the chef d’wuvre of C. Troyon. Open 
from 9 till 6, Admission One Shil ing, including Catslogue. 














EXCHANGE or SELL ANYTHING which 


you do not now want through ‘* THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE and 
MAKT.” The best terms obtained casily, cheaply, quickly, and safely. 
Price 2d., of all newsugents ; or specimen copy for two stamps from the 
Office, 170, Strand, London, W.C, 


BARGAINS i in every description of Personal 
Property can be secured through “* THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE 
aud MART,” which also contains a considerable quantity of interesting and 
useful literary matter on a great variety of subjects, especially addressed to 

| Amateurs iu Art, Music, Literature, Science, Mechanics, Gardening, House- 

| keeping, Management of Poultry, Dogs, Goats, Cage Birds, and Pets 
generally. Price 24., of all pee ap or specimen copy for two stamps 








| from the Office, 170, Strand, London, W, 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MAROH. 
THE ANNALS of the BARBER- 


SURGEONS of LONDON. Compiled by SIDNEY 
YOUNG. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 4to. 
Nesessary to all who wish to understand the early 
history of Surgery in England. To subscribers, 
£1 11s. 6d. After publication, £2 2s. The large paper 
copies at £3 8s. have been all taken up. Among the 
subscribers are H.M. the Queen, the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Royal Colleges of Physicians at 
London and Edinburgh, Science and Art Depart- 
ment. London, &c, 


BLADES, EAst, & BLADES, 23, Abchurch Lane, London 


NOW READY. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MISCEL- 


LANIES. No. 1. On the Development of 
Signatures, with two facsimile Illustrations. 32pp. 
8vo. By WILLIAM BLADES. Post free on 
receipt of 1s. 6d. 


BLabDEs, East, & BLADES, 23, Abchurch Lane, London. 








Just ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d.; or calf, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated with 800 Coats of Arms. 


DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF COMMONS AND JUDICIAL 
BENCH. 


CORRECTED TO PRESENT SESSION. Over 400 pp. 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
AND GOMPANIONAGE for 1890. 


NOW READY. 
London DEAN & SON, 160A, Fleet-streat, E.C. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
By MADAME CARETTE, 

Authoress cf ‘‘My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie.” 


THE EVE of an EMPIRE'S FALL. 


Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the 
Tuileries. 


Third Edition, By Same Author. Price 68. 
MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE 


London DEAN & SON, 160A, Fleet-street. 


NOW READY. 
To be had of all Booksellers’, price 3s. 6d., in 1 vol., 
with Frontispiece, cloth, gilt, 


COUNTESS IRENE, 


A Romance of Austrian Life. 


By J. FOGERTY, Author of “ Robert Leeman’s 
Daughters,” “ Lauterdale,’” and “ Caterina.” 


“*We have not read a more agreeable story for a long 
time,’”’—Illust: ated London News. 


“A charming story. with some highly dramatic 
incidents.”— Westminster Review. aed 


J 8. Vigtve & Co., Limited, 26, Ivy-lane, E.C. 


Just published, crown §vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TRIAL BY COMBAT. 


By GEORGE NIELSON. 
London and Edinburgh: W1ii1i1aMs & NoRGATE. 
Glasgow: W. HopGcE & Co. 


1890. 
NOW READY, 
Thirtieth Annual Publication. Price 50s., elegantly bound, 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 


. UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled 
Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A, 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads 
of Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, 
together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the Offices which 


they hold or have held, their Town Addresscs, Country Kesidences, 
Clubs, &c, 








London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


NEW NOVEL, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


REDEEMED in BLOOD. By Lapy 


. FLORENCE DIXIE. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. ‘* Inculcates the 
author’s well-known theorics about the education and position of women, 
++ «The way is paved for various thrilliog adventures.”—Times, “ There 
is real grit in the book.” —St. Stephen's Review. 

London; HENRY & CO., 6, Bouverie-street, 








Now ready, at all Puoksellers, 700 pages, Cloth, 3s, 6d, 


HAZ4ELL’S ANNUAL, 1890.—A 


Cyclopwdic Record of Men and Topics of the Day. Re-written to 
date. Contains over 3,500 Original Articles by Emivent Specialists cn 
every question now before the public. 

_ “An extraordinary amount of information at a low price....We can 
imagine few volumes more useful to place on the table of the readivg-room 
of a public library or of a mechanics’ institute.” — Academy. 


Lonvon? WAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., I, ChzED LAN, E.C, 


| 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


New ready, tastefully bound in cloth, 9s, 
THE LIBRARY. 
VOLUME FOR 1889. 


Full of valuable matter to the Librarian, the Bibliographer, 
and the Student. 


Now ready, in handsome crown 4to, 7s, 6d. post free. 


THE ANTIQUARY. 
VOLUME THE TWENTIETH. 


A Magazine devoted to the Study of the Past. 
“The Antiquary of to-day fills the place occupied by the 
Gentleman's Magazine in the days of our ——., 
cademy. 


Now ready, strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. post free, 


THE BOOKWORM. 
VOLUME FOR 1889. 


An Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time Literature for all 
Book-Lovers. 

“This second volume is full of valuable information, 
anecdotes, stories of old booksellers, collectors, and a vast 
amount of entertaining, amusing, and instructive reading.” 

Newcastle Chronicle. 





In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, and 
published at 4s. 6d. 


The KINGS BOOK of SPORTS: 


a History of the Declarations of King James I. and King 
Charles I. as to the Use of Lawful Sports on Sundays, 
with a Reprint of the Declarations and a Description of 
the Sports then Popular,? By L, A,GOVETT, M,A., Oxon. 
Contents. 
1. KING JAMES I. 
2, THE DECLARATION or BOOK of SPORTS. 
3. SPORTS of the TIME, LAWFUL and UNLAWFUL. 
4. THE REISSUE of the BOOK of SPORTS. 
5. THE RESULTS of the REISSUE. 
UNIFORM WITH THE FIRST SERIES. 
Antique Paper, cloth, 7s. 6d.; Hand-made Paper, Roxburgh, 
12s. 6d. ; Large-Paper Copies, 21s. each net, 
THE SECOND SERIES OF 


YORKSHIRE LEGENDS and 


TRADITIONS. By the Rev, THOMAS PARKINSON, 
¥F.R.Hist.S., Member of the Surtees Society, of the 
Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Association, 
Vicar of North Otterington, &c, 


Tastefully printed in 8vo, and handsomely bound 
in cloth, £1 1s. 
The 


ANCIENT LAWS of 


WALES, viewed especially in regard to the Light they 
throw upon the Origin of some English Institutions. By 
the late HUBERT LEWIS, B.A., of the Middle Temple, 
formerly Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
Author of ‘‘ Principles of Conveyancing,” “ Principles of 
Equity Drafting,” and Editor of ‘‘ Goldsmith's Equity.” 
Edited, with a Preface, by J. E, LLOYD, Lecturer in 
History and Welsh at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY, 

In 2 handsome vols., demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound 
in Roxburgh, 250 Copies, £3 13s. 6d. 25 Copies have been 
printed on LARGE PAPER, £6 6s, net, each Copy being 
numbered and signed. 


BOYNE’S TOKENS. Tssued in 


England, Wales, and Ireland in the Seventeenth Century, 
by Corporations, Tradesmen, and Merchants, A New 
and greatly Augmented Edition, with Notes of Family 
Heraldic and Biographical Interest respecting the various 
Issuers of the Tokens, and connecting them with im- 
portant families of the present day. Illustrated with 
Engravings and Plates. Edited by G, C. WILLIAMSON, 


Tastefully printed and bound, 6s., post free. 


INDEX to the FIRST’ VOLUME 


of the PARISH REGISTERS of GAINFORD, in the 
COUNTY of DURHAM. Part II. MARRIAGES, 1560— 
84 


1784. 

* Although at first sight this work may not appear to have 
any practical utility, it is likely to prove of great value to 
students of old parish life in England, and also to those who 
wish to refer for genealogical purposes to the register.” 

Morning Post, 


Now ready, royal Svo, stiff covers, 3s. 6d, 


“ THINGS of INDIA” MADE 
PLAIN; or, a Journalist's Retrospect. (To consist of 
Four Parts, or Two Volumes.) By W. MARTIN WOOD, 
formerly Editor of the Times of India and of the 
Bombay Review. . 

Part III. Section 5.—FINANCE: Imperial, Pro- 
vincial, Anglo-Indian. 

“Mr. Wood is here giving his countrymen the benefit of 
the close and practical interest he has taken in Indian 
questions, which he discusses in a candid spirit, and with 
evidence of thorough mastery.’’—Liverpool Albion. 

**Marked by fulness of knowledge and a broad and in- 
telligent view of the questions he discusses.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


London: Ex.ior Siacx, 62, Patcrnoster-row, E.O. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 


COURT LIFE UNDER the PLAN- 
TAGENETS (Henry II,). By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A. 
of H.M. Public Record Office. With 5 Illuminated 
Plates, 4 Facsimile Plates in Tint, and 39 Contemporary 
Cuts. Large 8vo, lis. “A surprisingly successful repro- 
duction of the life of England in the reign of Henry 
Anjou. Of striking interest and genuine value.” 

Scotsman. 
Also, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION of 
SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN 


With numerous Coloured and other Plates from 
Contemporary Drawings, and a large folding Coloured 
Map of London in the 16th Century. ‘Students of 
Elizabethan literature may well rejoice in the recent 
addition to their libraries of Mr. Hubert Hall's highly 
interesting and most useful work.” — Professor W. HALES 
inthe Academy. ‘ People who wish to understand the 
manners and customs of our ancestors of the sixteenth 
century as they really were, and not as they ought to 
have been, cannot do better than read it.”—TZruth. 


ROBERT OWEN: LIFE (1771-1858), 


TIMES. and LABOURS of. By LLOYD JONES, Edited 
by W. CAIRNS JONES. With Portraits, &., 6s. ‘‘ He 
laboured for the people, he died working for them, and 
his last thought was for their welfare,” 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 


GREEK and LATIN. Evlited, from the French of Prof. 
VICTOR HENRY, by R. 'T, ELLIOTT, M.A., late Scholar 
of Worcester College, Oxford. With a Preface by Prof. 
H, NETTLESHIP. 7s. 6d. ‘A much-needed work,’— 
Prof. SAYCE, ‘* No better book has appeared.” 


Classical Review. 
HABIT and HEALTH: a Book of 
Golden Rules for Middle Age. 


By GUY BEDDOES, 
With special reference to Ailments besetting Professional 
and Business Men. 3s. 6d, 


OFFICIAL TOUR through BOSNIA 


and HERZEGOVINA, By J. DE ASBOTH. With a 
very large number of Plates and Cuts. Imperial 8vo, 
21s. ‘* Promises much to the archeologist and historian, 
the student of primitive literature, poetry, and laws, 
and the searcher after picturesque scenery and cus- 
toms.’—Scotsman. ‘A most valuable work...... Pro- 
fusely illustrated.” —Athenaewm. 


THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 
By Dr. J. E. ERDMANN, Translated by several 
English and American Scholars, and Edited by Prof. 
W.S. HOUGH. I. ANCIENT and MEDLEVAL. 15s. 
II. MODERN, 15s. II]. SINCE HEGEL. 12s. ‘ The 
best general history to be got.’—Scotsman, 


NEW EDFLION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, 7s, Gd. 


CYCLOPADIA of EDUCATION. 


Contribhted to by many of the most eminent Educational 
Specialists. 


SECOND EDITION (within one year) of 


THE PAGEANT of LIFE: an Epic 


of Man. By GEORGE BARLOW, 4s.6d, “ That won- 
derful book, which has created so great a sensation in 
the literary world.”—Vanity Fair. ‘* Kew will withhold 
admiration from its lofty thoughts and splendid dic- 
tion.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘Has made its mark, and is 
hound to create a deep and lasting impression.”— 
Birmingham Mail. ‘Of undoubted power, and quite 
exceptional poetic merit.’—Post. ‘ Full of beauty and 
rich in music.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MORGANTE, the LESSER. By Sirius. 


6s, <A prose satire upon the literary fashions, the 
philosophic theories, the political doctrines, and the 
modes and manners of the present times. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES, Each 2s, 6d. 

10. SOCIALISM in ENGLAND. By 
SIDNEY WEBB, LU.B. Development of Socialist Ideal. 
Rise of English Socialist Movement, English Socialist 
Organisations, Socialism in the Churches, Socialism at 
the Universities, Socialism in Political Economy, 
Parliamentary and Municipal Socialism, Socialism in 
Politics. With full references to recent publications, 

1. WORK and WAGEB3......................Thorold Rogers. 

2. CIVILIZATION : Cause and Cure.........E. Carpenter. 

3. QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM..... ......Dr. Schaffle. 

“ precisely the manual needed. Br-ef, lucid, fair, ant wise,” 
British Weekly. 

4 DARWINISM and POLITIGC3S......... D. G. Ritchie, M.A. 

5. RELIGION of SOCIALISM -Belfort Bax. 

6. ETHICS of SOCIALISM..............6..cceceeees Belfort Bax. 

7. DRINK QUESTION......... © 0... Dr. Kate Mitchell. 

8. PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS...Michael 


MACMILLAN, 
9. ENGLAND’S IDEAL, &C. ....................B. Carpenter, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S Mr. GEORGE ALLEN (of| SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,’S 


LIstT. 


NEW WORKS. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 


PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Trans- 
lated and Edited. with Introcuction and Notes, by 
GUY LE STRANGE. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
portraits, 30s. 


LETTERS WRITTEN during the 


REIGN of LOUIS the FOURTEENTH, forming 
the CORRESPONDENCE of MADAME DU 
NOYER. Now first Translated from the Original 
by FLORENCE LAYARD. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 
with Notes and Portraits, 3(s, 


THE FIRST of the BOURBONS. By 
CATHERINE CHARLOTTE LADY JACKSON, 
Author of “Old Paris,’ &e In 2 vols, large crown 
8vo, with portraits, 24s, 

By 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. 
CHARLES EDWARDES, Author of * Letters 
from Urete.” In demy 8vo, 14s. 


A HUNTERS WANDERINGS in 


AFRICA: a Narrative of Nine Years spent amongst 
the Game o! the Far Interior of South Africa. With 
Accounts of Explorations beyond the Zambesi, on 
the River Chobe, and in the Matabele and Mashuna 
Countries, By FREDERICK COURTENEY 
SHLOUS. With Nineteen * ull psge Illustrations 
by J. Smit, E. Wbymper, and Miss A. B. Selous. 
New and Cheaper Kdition, Ia1 vol., svo. 18s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOTICE.—A New Story by Rhoda 
Brighton, entitled, “* ALAS!” 
and one by Mrs. Annie Edwardes, en- 
titled, ‘PEARL POW DER,” 

in the JANUARY 





commenerd 

Uy F ; 
BARK MAGAZINK., 
ready, price One Shilling. 


Now 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A OHARY.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. 
By E. WERNER, 
Author of ‘No Surrender,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 


BY WOMAN'S FAVOUR. 


By HENRY ERROLL, 
Author of "The Academician,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 





Ry the Author of “THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 


SUSPENSE. 


By H. 8. MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ Young Mistley,” &c, 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 
STRANGE GODS. By Constance 
COLTERELL § 1u3 vols., crown 8vo. 


*“ A chaimiog play of wit and humour, s lively, fresh, 
and engaging style and a sympathetic tone are the 
attractions of this novel.”’—Jilustrated L:nion Nets, 


ALSO A NEW EDITION. 


AN UGLY DUCKLING. By Henry 
ERROLL, Author of * The Academician,” &c. In 
1 vol, crown 8vo, és. Forming the latest addition 
to" BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS,” 
Richarp Bentuey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








Orpington), Publisher of Works by 
Prof. RUSKIN, Mr. AUGUSTUS 
J. C. HARE, &c., §e., has opened 
London Premises at8, BELL YARD, 
TEMPLE BAR, W.C. 


Some of the later Editions are appended 
below :— 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
NOW READY. 
Small post 8vo, om, each 5s ; or in roan, gilt edger, 
ac 


h 7s. 6d. 
SESAME and LILIES. A Small 


Ecition, containing only the Two Lectures, ** King’s 
Treasuries” and * Queen’s Gardens,” and a New 
Preface. Tenth Edition. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on 


the Elements of Political Economy. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and 


TYNE. Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man of 
Sunderland on Laws «f Work. 


THE CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four 
Fssays on Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of 
Engiavd. With Article on the Economy of the 
Kings of Prussia. Third Edition. 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the 


Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. 


THE TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art 
and its Application to Decoration and Manufacture. 
Delivered in 1858-69. With a New Preface and 
Added Note. 


“A JOY for EVER” (and its PRICE in 
the M4RKET). The Substance of Two Lectures on 
the Political Economy of Art. With New Preface 
and Added Articles. 


THE EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures 


on the Relation of Natural Science to Art. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at 


Ocforite 870, R-vi-ed by the Author, with a New 


WIL]. b& RHADY abOUT MARU, 
Small post 8vo, cloth, eacu 7s. 6d. Small complete 
Editions, with ali the Plates of 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

1. The Lamp of Sacrifice -—?. Tbe Lamp of Truth.— 
8. The Lamp of Power.—4. The Lamp of Beauty.— 
5, The Lamp of Life.—6. The Lamp cf Memory.—7. The 
Lamp of Obedieace. 

The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially 
prepared. 


ARATRA PENTELICI. Six Lectures 
on the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving 
on Steel and 20 Plates by the Autotype Process, 

1. Of the Divisions of Art.—2. Idolatry.—3. Imagina- 
= 4. Likeness.—5. Structure.—6. The Schoo! of 
8 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA. Six Lec- 
tures on Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. 
With 4 Full-page Facsimiles trom Holbein’s 
** Dance of Death,” and 12 Autotype Plates. 

1. Definition of the Art of Engraving.— 2. The Relation 
of Exg:aving to other Artsin Florence.—3. The ‘Technics 
of Wooa Engraving —4. The Technics of Metal Engrav- 
ivg.—5. Design in the German Schools of Engraving 
(Holbein and Diirer).—6. Design in the Florentine 
Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli).—7. Appendix. 


VAL DARNO. Ten Lectures on Art 


of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence, 
With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotypes. 


IN THE PRESS, a NEW WORK on FRANCE, with 
600 Illustrations, in 4 vols., cloth, 10s, 6d. each. 


NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE and 


SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE will be ready about 
Easter. 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE and 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE are also in pre- 
paration, 
LISTS POST FREE. 





GEORGE ALLEN, Orpincron, Kent; anp 
8, Batt Yarv, Tempe Bar, W.C. 





NEW BOOKS. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 
THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess 
of Thule,” **In Far Lochaber,” * A Daughter of 


Hetb,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth. 31s. 6d. 

** A remurkably easy book to read....The author's touch has been light 
all through this long story ; but seldom more bright, awusirg, pathetic, 
humerous, and tender.”—Saturday Review. 

“A very pretty book indeed ; and will help to pas as pl asant an hour 
as any novel of the seasov.”"—TZruth, 


KIT and KITTY: a Story of West 
Middlesex. By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author cf 
* Lorna Dvone,’ * Clara Vaughan.” ‘*Spring- 
haven,” “ Cripps the Carrier,” &c. Third Edition. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

** Kit and Kitty’ is a manly book, with a sort of fine, open delicacy of 

sentiment, thoroughly wholesome ard pleasing.” —A lhenteum. 
By 


DUCHESS FRANCES: A Novel. 


SARAH TYTLER. Author of “ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,” “Saint Mungo’s City,” * Lady Bell,’”’ 
&c. 2 vols., crown VO, cloth, 2's. 


IN SATAN’S BONDS: a STORY of 
LOVE and CRIME. By FREDERICK EAST- 
WOOD, Author of * The Chronicle of Sir Harry 
— Bart.,” “‘Calumny,” &c. 2 vols., crown 
VO, 218. 


Important Works at all Libraries. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, the Protector: 


an Appreciation based on Oontemporary Evidence, 
By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAV4, C.B., Author 
ot ‘* The Chairman’s Handbook,” &c. Smali demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


OUR RECENT ACTORS ; being Re- 


coliections, Critical, and in many cases Personal, of 
Jate Distinguished Performers of both Sexes, 
With some Incidents] Notices of Living Actors. 
By Dr. WESTLAND MARSTON. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tcp, és. 
‘* Dr, Marston’s memoirs of ‘Recent Actors’ may be recommended as 
excellent reading....Scholar'y, but thoroughly interesting, impartial and 
wholly genial.”— World. 


THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 


FRASER. By JOHN W. DIGGLHE, M.A., Vicar 
of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liver- 
ool, Author of “‘ Godliness and Manliness,” ** True 
eligion,’ &c.; also Editor cf Bishop Fraver’s 
Sermons. Fourth Esition, i vol. demy svo, 
illustrated, cloth, 12s. fd. 


"hi i iv brogrant) ”—Stond-ed. 


THE COLONIAL YEAR BOOK. By 


A. J.R. TRENDEL», C.M.G,, cf the Inner Temple. 
With Introduction by Professor SEELEY. Crown 
8vo, 760 pages, cloth, 6s. 

“It is a valuable work of reference that deals fully with our traus-oceanic 
realm, more than eight millions in extent, and describes the commercial 
aspect, the growth of trade, and tho history of vach colony.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


JOURNAL of H.MS. ENTERPRISE 


on the EXPEDITION in SEARCH ot SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN’S SHIPS by BEHRING STRAIT, 
3850-55. By VUaptain RICHARD COLLINSON, 
C.B.,B.N., Commander of the Expedition. Witha 
Memoir of his other Services. Edited by his 
Brother, Major-General T. B. COLLINSON, R.E. 
Demy 8vo, with 6 Maps, Portrait, &c., cloth, 14s. 





No@ ready, Price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


MARCH NUMBER. 
CONTENTS: 


JOHN RUSKIN: an Essay (6 illustrations). 
ANNE THACKERAY RITUHIE. 
THE ARMY of the UNITED STATES. General 


WESLEX MERRITS, U.S.4, Eight Dlusirations, drawn by RuFus F. 
ZOGBAUM. 

THE SHADOW of a DREAM: a Story. Part I. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

HOW to LISTEN to WAGNER’S MUSIC. H. E. 
KREHBIEL. 

THE NAJA-KALLU, or COBRA STONE. Professor 
H. HENSOLDT, Ph.D. 

VENETIAN BOATS, EizAbETH Ronins PANNELL. 
Nineteen Llustrations, drawn by JOS#P# PENNELL 

THE WINGED VICTORY of SAMOTHRACE. 
(Illustrated) THEODORE CHILD. 

ON the SOUTH SHORE: a Story. 
MARG4RET CROSBY, 

MANILA and its SURROUNDINGS. (Lilustrated.) 
Dr. SAMUEL KNEELAND, 

The RESTORED HEAD of IRIS in the PARTHENON 
FRIEZE, Dr. CHARLES WALDSLELN. 

Besides other Stories, came. &c., with 70 Lilustrations 

in all. 


(Liiustrated.) 


London: SAMvson Low, MArsron, SEARLE, 
AND RivincTon (Lintrep), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, F.C. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1890. 
No. 929, New Series. 


Tue Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

Tt ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
d&c., may be addressed to the PustisHEr, and 
not to the Epiror. 





LITERATURE. 


The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-78. 
Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. In 2 vols. 
(Bell.) 


Nvumerovs as were the members of the Burney 
family, they all, from father to child, seem to 
have been possessed by a peculiar pleasure for 
writing. The father wrote many books, but 
at his death he jeft behind him a ‘‘ countless, 
fathomlss ’’ mass of papers which his famous 
daughter, than in old age, had to sift and 
arrange. Her journals of later years are now 
supplemented by this diary of her youth, the 
frank expression of the feelings of a typical 
English maiden. In writing down her thoughts 
‘at the very moment, my opinion of people 
when [ first see them, and how I alter or how 
confirm myself in it,” her nature found its 
highest happiness, and she eagerly anticipated 
even then the pleasure with which in after 
years she would recall to view the reminis- 
eences of past days. Two of her sisters 
poured forth their unpremeditated thoughts in 
ample letters or still more profuse journals; 
and, though many of the sheets were for pru- 
dential reasons committed to the flames, suffi- 
cient were still preserved to occupy a hundred 
pages of Mrs. Ellis’s second volume. Susan 
Burney’s letters are mainly filled with the 
opinions expressed by her father, Dr. Johnson, 
or Mrs. Thrale, after their perusal of Hvelina ; 
but one of them contains a lively narrative of 
her visit to Sir Ashton Lever’s museum. The 
other sister, Charlotte Ann, was instinct with 
fun, which often bubbled over into audacious 
gaiety. She paints to the life her interviews 
with Garrick in 1777, when he took off Dr. 
Johnson ‘‘ most admirably ” ; and with charm- 
ing naiveté confesses that, in the expectation 
of an early visit from the delightful mimic, 
ehe ‘for four morniogs was up at seven 
o'clock” only to find herself, borrowing the 
slang phrases of the day, ‘‘ choused, for he 
nickd us entirely, and never came at all.” 
The last was the least discreet of the sisters ; 
but her faults of speech and action were venial 
when compared with the indiscretion of their 
relative, the affectionate but thoughtless Maria 
Allen. In her letters she stands confessed 
before us without reserve. Her open follies, 
her secret wishes are set forth in a string of 
disjointed sentences Among women she is 
a parallel to the Alfred Jingle of Dickens. 
‘Who had I—to converse with the whole even- 
ing—not a female friend—none there—not an 
acquaintance—All dancing—who then—I’ve 
forgot—n’importe—1 broke my earring—how— 
heaven knows—foolishly enough—one can’t 
always keep on the mask of wisdom.” 
This is a fair specimen of her expressions. 

At the opening date of these early diaries 
Frances Burney was a girl of sixteen, and 





even at that period of her life many of the 
talents for which she was remarkable were 
fully matured. She could not spell, as the 
words ‘‘imagion”’ and “‘ imagionation ” in the 
preliminery address to a certain Miss Nobody 
prove conclusively, but in that respect she 
did not differ from many of the illustrious 
personages of her time. Her marvellous 
power of photographing in her memory and 
reproducing the idiosyncrasies of those around 
her, her gift of retaining the conversations 
that she listened to in her father’s house or in 
the secluded retreat of ‘‘ Daddy” Crisp at 
Chessington, and of transmitting them to 
paper with the characteristic mannerisms of 
each speaker unimpaired, are conspicuous 
everywhere, and cannot be gainsaid. In this 
natural aptitude she finds but one parallel— 
that of Boswell—and it is strange that the 
two British people in which this gift has been 
most marked should have lived at the same 
period and have moved in the same circles of 
society. Mrs. Ellis compares her with 
Letitia, the sprightly daughter of Sir John 
Hawkins, a lady who wrote three volumes of 
Reminiscences, which have fallen into un- 
deserved neglect; but Fanny Burney excels 
this rival in the implicit trust which we 
repose in the literal accuracy of her anecdotes. 
Crisp commended the warmth and merits of 
Fanny’s letters, and with well-deserved 
partiality pronounced her ‘a very able por- 
trait painter.” Occasionally her diary shows 
a sarcastic side to her character, and she 
could generalise on the men of half under- 
standings who possessed ‘“‘ too little feeling to 
be overpowered with diffidence.” Her read- 
ing, as has been remarked elsewhere, did not 
include until late in life some volumes which 
at that time were usually read in girlhood. 
‘*T am reading—I blush to say for the first 
time—Pope’s Works,” was her own note in 
1771 on this curious defect ; but itis a feather 
in her cap that Southey, with his fine taste 
in literature, practically concurs in her 
opinion of that once famous work, Mrs. 
Rowe’s Letters from the Dead to the Living. 
Fanny’s London life began when she was 
eight years old in her father’s house in 
Poland Street—a street which was then 
rendered fashionable by the presence of dukes 
and baronets—but she was soon moved to her 
stepmother’s house in King’s Lynn. Life ina 
country town did not suit her. ‘Such a set 
of tittle tattle, prittle prattle visitants”’ is her 
sweeping condemnation of its inhabitants. <A 
city or a village were the only places which 
could make her life permanently happy; but 
even at Lynn some consolation was found. 
At the end of the garden was a summer- 
house, known then as a “look-out or a 
cabin,” and in this solitary building Fanny 
would spend many hours in committing her 
thoughts to paper. Soon afterwards Dr. 
Burney took a house at the upper part of 
Queen Square in Bloomsbury, with ‘a 
delightful prospect of Hamstead and Hygate,”’ 
through the vacant north of the square, which 
was left open—as a notice board used, not 
many decades ago, to tell passers by—in order 
that the residents might enjoy the distant 
view of the hills. The father was as full of 


romance as his daughters, and it pleased him 
to know that the house in which he dwelt 
had once been tenanted by Lord Mayor 
Barber, the jolly old Jacobite who revelled 





— 


in the friendship of Pope and Swift. He 
moved to St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Fields 
—‘‘an odious street,” writes Fanny, ‘‘ but 
well situated’’; and his friends averred that 
the chief reason for taking this step was to 
dwell in the house which Sir Isaac Newton 
had built. Wherever they went Fanny kept on 
scribbling her diaries. Even in the quaint old 
mansion of Chessington, where she could enjoy 
to the full the society of her ‘‘ Grandaddy”’ 
Crisp, she contrived to secure for herself a 
‘little gallery cabinet,’ where without in- 
trusion from others she could create fresh 
characters at will. Young ladies did not in 
the last century make autumnal visits every 
year to the loveliest parts of England; but 
Fanny has left as an amusing description of 
social life at the seaside resort of Teigomouth. 
There she explored, in company with her 
friends, the prettiest spots in South Devon, 
and witnessed in their society the races and 
sports which were designed for the amuse- 
ment of the visitors. In this retreat she met 
the worthy dean of Exeter, Dr. Milles, and his 
family ; Vicary Gibbs, then a Cambridge under- 
graduate, who afterwards rose to fill the 
highest places in the law; andthe Hurrells—a 
name which survives now in connexion with 
the family of Froude. 

These were pleasant acquaintances ; but it 
is in her London life that she met the most 
illustrious names in music and literature. Dr. 
Johnson, of course, came to her father’s house 
in St. Martin’s Street ; and Fanny Burney had 
her wits sufficiently about her to notice that 
‘*he never speaks at all except when spoken 
to; nor does he ever start, though he so 
admirably supports, any subject”? Garrick 
was a frequent and ever welcome visitor, 
ready to throw himself into any theatrical 
posture or to imitate any notable person from 
the great Cham downwards. Johnson’s imi- 
tator, the unfortunate Mawkesworth, visited 
them not infrequently, and his character was 
at once analysed by the watchful Fanny. 
She and her father agreed that their guest’s 
conversation was ‘“‘talking book language, 
for I never heard a man speak in a style 
which so much resembles writing’; but 
Fanny credited him with ‘‘a small tincture 
of affectation.”” Years confirmed this impres- 
sion, for he was “too precise to be really 
agreeable, that is, to be natural.” But the 
Burney family acknowledged the worth of 
his character; and, when he died, a victim to 
public obloquy, she recorded of him that 
‘the world had lost one of its best ornaments, 
a man of letters who was worthy and honest.” 
Baretti crossed her path once or twice, and is 
dubbed ‘‘a very good-looking man.” Poor 
Kit Smart was another of her father’s friends. 
In his youth the pair were the most intimate 
companions, and Fanny “ ever respected him 
in his decline.” A large number of the 
literary men of the day hovered around the 
Burneys, and of them all many amusiog traits 
of character are recorded. Arthur Young 
could enter their house as often as he liked, 
for his wife was the sister of the second Mrs. 
Burney. ‘Lively, charming, spirited,” are 
the first epithets applied to him; but the 
sprightliness of his disposition soon passed 
away as he replised that he had ‘‘ half undone 
himself by experiments in farming.” The 
eccentricities of Richard Twiss, who returned 
from his travels in Spain with some very tall 
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stories, are painted to the life. Shebbeare 
had been put in the pillory for libel, and is 
now gibbeted for all time in Fanny’s diary. 
‘He is the most morose, rude, gross, and ill- 
mannered man I was ever in company with. 
He aims perpetually at wit, though he con- 
stantly stops short at rudeness.” Muny of 
the musical parties given by the Burneys are 
described at length, with the exact sayings of 
the guests who attendedthem. Prince Orloff, 
the reputed murderer of Peter III., was 
brought to them; and the same distinction 
was conferred on another savage, Omai, the 
giant from Otaheite. The latter’s manners 
are contrasted favourably with those of Mr. 
Stanhope, who, with all the advantages of 
public school life and private instruction from 
Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘ proved after all a meer 
pedantic booby.” 

These diaries are full of piquant anecdotes, 
and have been admirably edited by Mrs. Ellis, 
who feels, and succeeds in imparting to her 
readers, a genuine enthusiasm for all the 
members of the family of Burney. 


W. P. Courtney. 








On Parliamentary Government in England ; 
its Ozigin, Development, and Practical 
Operation. By Alpheus Todd, Librarian of 
Parliament for the Dominion of Canada, 
&e. Second Edition. By his Son. In2 
Vols. Vol. II. (Longmans.) 


On the appearance of the first volume of this 
important publication, I pointed out (Acapemy, 
January 21, 1888) that it deserved to be 
better known among us in England as a most 
elaborate and painstaking study of the British 
Constitution in its actual working. There is, 
in fact, no book, so far as I know, that gives 
anything like the amount of practical informa- 
tion on the subject so carefully digested and 
arranged. And, though the author has been 
five or six years dead, the pious zeal of bis 
son, animated by the same enthusiasm, has 
enabled him to supply the very latest in- 
formation on everything that concerns our 
system of parliamentary government down to 
the date of publication. He has, for instance, 
given in an appendix the new rules of pro- 
cedure in the House of Commons adopted in 
February and March, 1888, as well as the 
latest orders relating to the closure, while in 
the text he has inserted a brief abstract of the 
Local Government Act. So that, for anyone 
requiring information as to the actual process 
by which government is carried on in this 
country, either in its legislative, or in its 
administrative, functions, this book is really 
the most complete monual that can possibly 
be consulted. 

For it must not be imagined from the title 
that the legislative functions of government 
have engrossed the attention of the author to 
the exclusion of the system of administration. 
Quite the contrary. The work contains a pretty 
full exposition of the mode in which the public 
expenditure is audited and controlled, the 
regulations affecting the Civil Service, and the 
position of the judges in relation to the crown 
and to parliament. Not the least instructive 
portion of the work is the first chapter of the 
present volume, treating of the system by 
which control is exercised over the public 
expenditure —a system at once so flexible and 
so exacting as to reduce to a minimum the 





danger of a misappropriation of public moneys, 
and at the same time to leave the hands of 
the government as free as possible to meet 
immediate and unwonted demands, and even 
to disburse sums for secret services. The im- 
portance of this system has not always been 
kept in view by our legislators in the framing 
of new acts of parliament, as was seen in the 
case of the moneys raised for the use of the 
post office in relation to telegraphs, which 
were made payable to the National Debt 
Office, and thus exempted from the proper 
control of the exchequer, with results which 
were exposed by the Committee of Public 
Accounts in 1873. 

In nothing is the importance of a perma- 
nent civil service more apparent than in the 
auditing of public accounts. It was owing to 
Burke’s exertions to promote economy that a 
board of audit, named by the crown, was con- 
stituted by Act of Parliament in 1785. This 
board was, in 1866, amalgamated with the 
exchequer, and its functions as a branch of 
that department considerably enlarged; so 
that the controller and auditor general of the 


fexchequer now keep check on the prime 


minister himself by their reports addressed to 
the House of Commons, and no expenditure 
can be incurred contrary to e:tablished rules 
without parliament being informed of it. Yet 
while the strictest rules are laid down against 
the misapplication of moneys, or the transfer- 
ence of unused balances even from one to 
another branch of the same service, the 
Treasury Chest Fund and some other resources 
are at the disposal of ministers to supply the 
secret wants of the public service, subject to 
a confidential audit by the smallest possible 
number of persons in whom parliament can 
place confidence. 

It is impossible, of course, to do more than 
glance at the vast range of subjects included 
under the head of “ Parliamentary (iovern- 
ment’; and, I fear, it is equally impossible 
to convey to the reader any idea of the fulness 
with which each subject is discussed. The 
first volume, after a few historical chapters, 
was mainly devoted to matters relating to the 
sovereign and the royal prerogative. This 
eccond volume treats of the Treasury and the 
Exchequer, and the Standing Committee on 
Public Accounts ; of the Privy Council and the 
Cabinet; of the relationos of the Prime 
Minister to the Sovereign and to his Sub- 
ordinates; of the presence of Ministers in 
Parliament, their functions and _ responsi- 
bilities ; of the Post Office, the Home, Foreign, 
Colonial, and India Offices; also the War 
Office, Admiralty, Board of Trade, and other 
public departments, the Government of Scot- 
land, and the relations of the Judges to Parlia- 
ment and the Crown. How all this vast and 
complex organism called the State is held 
together, and how its innumerable functions 
are preserved in healthy working order, can 
only be understood by an attentive study of 
such a book as that which is now before me. 

But on this point one thing may be ob- 
served. We hear much about democracy 
nowadays—some dreadivg it, some (and these 
the great majority) speaking of it as an actual 
fact which has now fairly established itself 
smong us past recall. And yet in this very 
practical treatise (for Dr. Todd is not a 
theorist, but only a classifier of recorded facts) 
we find more than half the space taken up 








with chapters on the crown, the royal pre- 
rogative and the crown’s ministers, the rest 
being mainly concerned with the working of 
departments! Of course, we hear about 
parliament almost in every page; for the 
whole subject of the book is parliamentary 
government. But that which makes parlia- 
mentary government a possibility is the royal 
authority represented in psrliament by Her 
Majesty’s ministers; and that the British 
sovereign personally is by no means a cipher 
in affairs of state, a careful study of Dr. 
Todd’s pages will show beyond dispute. 

An English monarch is, in fact, compelled 
to be a statesman by the very necessities of 
his position. He knows more of state secrets 
than any one of his advisers, because he is 
privy to the doings of all ministries, Liberal 
and Conseryative by turns. No act that is 
not of mere routine can pass without his 
sanction ; and though he may be controlled by 
his ministers and public opinion, he can control 
them too to a much greater extent than is 
commonly supposed. His statesmen, indeed, 
are not more independent than himself; they, 
too, like everybody else, must limit their aims 
by possibilities. Even a Russian emperor is 
not free to govern precisely as he pleases. In 
all probability the supposed autocrat exercises 
less personal influence on the destinies of bis 
country than the constitutional monarch. 
And yet this influence is quite unseen and 
cannot in the nature of things be oppressive ; 
nay, it is admitted by popular statesmen who 
have felt it themselves to have been fre- 
quently beneficial. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 








Wordsworth’s Grave, and other Poems. By 
William Watson. (Fisher Unwin.) 


lr Mr. William Watson had written no other 
poem than ‘“‘ Wordsworth’s Grave” he would 
deserve a distinct place among contemporary 
writers of verse ; for if this poem is scarcely 
a ‘‘new departure,” it certainly does not 
follow the lead of any living poet. Mr. 
Watson’s masters are not of this age—not 
Tennyson or Browning or Swinburne—nor 
are they of the age before, notwithstanding 
his devotion to Wordsworth; it is rather of 
“‘Collins’s lonely vesper chimes’ and the 
“frugal note of Gray” that we think as 
we read the choicely worded, well-turned 
quatrains, which succeed each other like the 
strong unbroken waves of a full tide. But if 
we find that other poets, among whom Milton 
should be included, have had more influence 
than Wordsworth on his style, the poet of 
Rydal is the master of his soul and the main 
inspiration of his verse Indeed, though this 
volume contains some other good things, there 
is nothivg in it comparable, as a whole, to 
**Wordsworth’s Grave”; in the other pieces 
the author never rises to so high a level as 
when he is singing the praises of his favourite 
poet, or rather his spiritual king. 

** Wordsworth’s Grave’’ first appeared in 
the National Review. Those who read and 
admired it, especially those who also knew 
the author’s Fpigrams of Art Life and Nature 
(Liverpool, 1884), will have looked forward 
with no little interest to the publication 
of a volume of verse by the same hand, 
in which ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave” would 
be included. It was scarcely to be ex- 
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pected that this volume should be a large 
one. It was perhaps scarcely to be wished ; 
for Mr. Watson was evidently an epigram- 
matist by nature, one who allows his thought 
to consolidate before utterance into phrases 
as few and fine as will carry their meaning. 
The deliberation and the reticence which 
belong to so reflective a muse are antagonistic 
to fertility; but yet the slenderness of this 
volume is something of a disappointment. 
There was a welcome ready for a larger com- 


any. 
. To publish too little rather than too much 
is a rare fault, and something of a distinction 
among verse writers in these days; but it 
must be admitted that the pieces now pub- 
lished for the first time are few indeed, and 
strike few, if any, new notes. The best of 
them are the dedication ‘‘ To James Bromley, 
Lancashire,” and the final verses to ‘ Pro- 
fessor Dowden on receiving from him Zhe 
Life of Shelley.” Wordsworth is the real 
theme of both. They express the reason for 
the faith that is in him, that Wordsworth is 
greater than Keats and Shelley or any subse- 
quent poet; and they do this in verse that is 
always melodious, and often marked by an 
exquisite felicity of phrase. In the former 
he sings : 
‘* Enough that there is none since risen who sings 
A song so gotten of the immediate soul, 
So instant from the vital fount of things 
Which is our source and goal ; 
And though at touch of later hands there float 
More artful tones than from his lyre he drew, 
Ages may pass ere trills another note 
So sweet, so great, so true.”’ 


Thier, though good, is not better than the 
stanzas in ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,’ of which 
it is little more than a paraphrase : 


‘* Not such the authentic Presence pure that made 
This valley vocal in the great days gone ! 
In his great days, while yet the springtime 


played 
About him, and the mighty morning shone.” 

The lines to Prof. Edward Dowden are 
more encouraging as to the future of Mr. 
Watson’s muse; for, though the burden is 
substantially the same, the eloquence is tuned 
to a higher pitch. The concluding verses rise 
to poetic fervour, if not to passion : 


‘* Shelley, the hectic flamelike rosefof verse, 
All colour, and all odour, and all bloom, 
Steeped in the noonlight, glutted with the sun, 
But somewhat lacking root in homely earth, 
Lacking such human moisture as bedews 
His not less starward stem of song, who, rapt 
Not less in glowing vision, yet retained 
His clasp of the prehensible, retained 
The warm touch of the world that lies to hand, 
Not in vague dreams of man forgetting men, 
Nor in vast morrows losing the to-day ; 
Who trusted nature, trusted fate, nor found 
An Ogre, sovereign on the throne of things ; 
ba felt the incumbence of the unknown, yet 
ore 
Without resentment the Divine reserve ; 
Who suffered not his spirit to dash itself 
Against the crags and wavelike break in spray, 
But, ’midst the infinite tranquillities, 
Moved tranquil, and henceforth, by Rotha’s 
stream 
And Rydal’s mountain-mirror, and where flows 
Yarrow thrice sung or Duddon to the sea, 
And wheresoe’er man’s heart is thrilled by tones 
— from man’s lyric heartstrings, shall 
survive.” 


This is well sustained, and is warmed 
throughout with the smouldering flame of a 
poet’s reflection. It is Miltonic, but the dic- 
tion suits the theme. Miltonic, also, are 





some of the sonnets which are collected under 
the title of ‘‘ Ver Tentbrosum,” but here the 
antique costume seems out of harmony with 
the living tragedy of the Soudan War. They 
are stately and sonorous sonnets, based upon 
the best models, and as literary exercises 
worthy of much praise, but they do not stir 
the blood. The vice that dares to sing the 
death of Gordon should not need to borrow 
its cadences from poets that aredead The 
following is certaioly ‘‘fine,”, but it is 
academic : 
** Arab, Egyptian, English— by the sword 
Gane "ee Shent with “seems, or bullet- 
mown— 
In equal fate they sleep; their dust is grown 
A portion of tke fiery sands abhorred, 
And thou, what hast thou, hero, for reward, 
——- glory and her shame? O’er- 
thrown 


Thou liest, unburied or with grave unknown, 
As his to whom on Nebo’s height the Lord 
Showed all the land of Gilead, unto Dan ; 
Judah sea-fringed ; Manasseh and Ephraim ; 
And Jericho palmy, to where Zoar lay ; 
And in the valley of Moab buried him, 
Over against Beth- Peor, but no man 
Knows of his sepulchre unto this day.’’ 
In the verses called ‘‘ England to Ireland 
(February, 1888)’ Mr. Watson trusts more 
to his own voices; and in the first three 
stanzas sings out so boldly and well that we 
are led to hope thst we have got a really 
fine patriotic poem from him at last. 
** Could we but gaze for an hour, for a minute, 
Deep in each other’s unfaltering eyes, 
Love wore begun—for that look would begin it— 
Born in the flash of a mighty eurprise.”’ 
Why did not Mr. Watson stop there, and 
spare our imegination the attempt to realise 
that extraordinary mixture of flame and 
granite which would, in his opinion, result 
from the flight of the night-bird of error. 
Among the miscellaneous poems a few short 
ones will be found, like ‘‘ World Strangeness”’ 
and *‘ The Flight of Youth,” which are un- 
usually neat expressions of individual feeling. 
But, taking his published work as a whole, it 
is as a poetical critic of poets, with a turn for 
epigram, that Mr. Watson is most to be dis- 
tinguished from his fellow artists in verse, 
while, more than most of them, he deserves 
the name of poet is plain even from his 
epigrams. Here are four lines to prove it, 
though (probably on account of the awkward 
third line) he has not thought fit to reprint 
them in this volume : 
‘* Adieu, white brows of Europe! sovereign brows 
That wear the sunset for a golden tiar, 
With me in memory shall your phantoms house 
For ever, whiter than yourselves, and higher.’’ 


Cosmo Monxuovse. 








THREE BOOKS ON CENTRAL FRANCE. 


The Roof of France; or, the Causses of 
the Loztre. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
(Bentley.) 


Our Home in Aveyron. By G. Christopher 
Davies and Mrs. Broughall. (Blackwood.) 


Les Cévennes, et la Région des Causses. Par 
E. A. Martel. Avec 140 Gravures. (Paris : 
Delagrave.) 


Tuesr three books draw attention to the 
natural beauties of Central France, which, 
until quite lately, have been strangely 
neglected by tourists. 





The two English 


volumes treat also of peasant property, and 
the condition of agriculture in the central 
departments. Mr. Davies adds some valuable 
information on the mining population. But 
these works are of very different value. The 
first is written by a practised writer, almost 
avowedly to pay the expenses of her journey. 
We have in it all the factitious enthusiasm of 
the ecstatic tourist determined to applaud and 
to make a wonder out of everything. The 
exaggeration begins with the introductory 
remarks, and is kept up without intermission 
to the end. 

The object of Miss Betham-Edwards’s tour 
was to visit the Causses of the Lozére, and to 
descend the Cajion of the Tarn. The book 
consists of 327 pages; but we arrive at p. 209 
before we read ‘‘I was on my way to the 
Causses at last.” All before this is simply 
book-making. The difficulty of reaching the 
Causses and the Cajion of the Tarn is absurdly 
magnified. Miss Betham - Edwards tries 
hard to persuade herself that she is the first 
English lady who has visited these parts; yet 
she finds the Salvation Army and Marshal 
Booth himself already in possession of the 
Lozére, and our second volume shows at least 
two English families living on the very edge 
of this unknown region. The punting down 
the Caiion and rapids of the Tarn, from Ste. 
Enimie to St. Rozier, is well described; 
and the sketches of all the places visited show 
the skilful writer. 

Miss Betham-Edwards, as is well known, 
is an enthusiastic partisan of peasant pro- 
prietorship and of the French republic. In 
the present volume she tries to prove that 
the soil of France is not so much sub-divided 
as it is generally thought to be, and that tenant 
farms of 1000 acres are not uncommon. Thus 
at p. 68 we read of a farm 
‘“‘making up a total of nearly 1000 acres. 
Mach larger farms, he told me, were to be 
found in the Cantal” (p. 75). ‘‘One farm I 
visited in the neighbourhood was a tenant- 
holding of about 1000 acres, let at a fixed 
rental of about £600 @ year, and this is far 
from the largest farm hereabouts’’ (p. 77). 
‘** Another tenant farm near consisted of 1000 
acres” (p. 282). ‘‘He informed me that he 
owned four hundred hectares, that is to say, 
nearly a thousand acres”; and, on the same 
page, “‘Thus we find land let or owned in 
holdings from two and a half to a thousand 
hectares [not acres, this time}.” 

Let us now turn to statistics, as given in 
M. Lebon’s France as it is (p. 222). Out 
of the 14,074,801 properties in France, 
‘very large properties (over five hundred 
acres) are 0°12 per cent. of the whole 
number.” Can Miss Betham Edwards have 
made the mistake, in a mountainous district, 
of enquiring, not how much land do you 
cultivate, but how much land do your cattle 
graze over? In such regions often the cul- 
tivated land only is the farm or property, the 
rest comes under quite a different category. 
Miss Betham Edwards remarks more than 
once on the paucity of beggars, and strives to 
leave the impression that beggary and poverty 
are almost unknown there. The Lozére is 
one of the poorest departments in France, 
and we turn to statistics. In one authority 
we find the number of beggars stated as one 
to every seven persons. Another authority 
speaks of 10,080 indigents inscrits out of a 
population of about 140,000; at Bagnols, out 
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of 397 inhabitants, 203 are indigents inscrits. 
Can anything show more clearly the worth- 
lessness of the impressions of even an intelli- 
gent tourist formed by merely driving through 
the country? Miss Betham Edwards’s ex- 
treme optimism in the matter of peasant 
farming and proprietorship is almost as 
misleading as the ultra pessimism of Lady 
Verney. What use can there be in such 
writing as this, unless to arouse distrust of 
the author? 


P. 22: ‘* M. Taine seems of opinion that the new 
state of things could have been brought about 
by a few gentlemen quietly discussing affairs 
in dress coats and white gloves.” P. 268: 
‘The detesters of peasant property, single- 
minded persons who love the land so well that 
they cannot support the notion of a neighbour 
possessing so much as an inch.” P. 306: 
‘Yes, peasant property is a detestable, nay, an 
iniquitous, institution, only to be compared to 
the Inquisition itself.” 


On a par with this is the advice to the leaders 
of the Salvation Army that, instead of going 
to the Lozére, they should ‘ occupy them- 
selves instead with mastering the principles of 


Spinoza’s ‘ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” ’ 


Colenso’s “ Pentateuch,” and, thrown into 
the bargain, Sir G. B. Airey’s essay on ‘* The 
Earlier Hebrew Scriptures.” But perhaps 
this is meant fer humour. 


Our second book is as much more trust- 
worthy in its information about the people as 
the knowledge of a resident, brought by his 
occupation into daily contact with them, 
usua'ly is above that of the passing tourist. 
It gives an excellent description of life in the 
valley of the Lot in the Aveyron. The grow- 
ing intensity of the climate, the increasing 
exaggeration of its physical features, seems in 
some measure to be due to the destruction of 
the foreste on the plateaux and higher bil s; 
and this has been to a great extent the work 
of the Caussenard peasants themselves since 
the sixteenth century. Sheep pasturing and 
shepherd’s fires, here and elsewhere, are the 
great enemies of the foresters. Could these 
bs stopped nature al: ne would in many places 
quickly repair her losses; but the denuded 
plateaux get drier and co!der every genera- 
tion, the valleys grow hotter in the summer, 
percolation increases, and the floods, when 
they do come, rise higher. Mediaeval build- 
ings, perfectly safe when first constructed, 
have had to be abandoned of late years as 
unsafe, on account of the floods of the Tarn. 
Nowhere in the Alps or in the Pyrenees have 
we felt such difference of temperature between 
the hills and vales as in this region. Of the 
character and habits of the people a very truc 
account is given in this yolume—their general 
politeness, varied with bursts of tiger-like 
ferocity which necessitate having a revolver 
always at hand for protection. Nor is this 
feature confined to the mining class. In 1870, 
a country gentleman of the Dordogne was 
beaten almost to death, end burned, still alive, 
by peasants at a fair in such an outburst. But 
picnicking on the Lot—a river far more 
beautiful than is commonly supposed—must be 
very pleasant. It is unexpected to find the 
memory of the English domination, and of the 
campaign of Thomes a Becket, still vivid ia 
these parts. The bitter feeling of the peasantry 
towards strangers—i.e., persons of their own 
class from another department, or even parish— 











is almost universal in rural France, even 
among those who are habitually most kind to 
their own people; but against this we must 
put the feeling of individual and family self- 
respect which the possession of property un- 
doubtedly creates. Excellent are the remarks 
on p. 170 as to the most profitable size for 
peasant holdings, and those on the necessity 
and the great exertions made to procure litter 
for the cattle. Altogether this is an unpre- 
tending and trustworthy account of village 
life among the peasants and miners of the 
Aveyron, and it is illustrated with some 
pleasing photographs. 


Our last work is much more important than 
either of the other two. It gives a detailed 
account, with maps and plavs and excellent 
engravings, of the explorations of M. E. A. 
Martel in the whole region of the Cevennes 
avd Les Causses. Miss Betham Edwards 
seems never to have heard of these explora- 
tions; but Mr. Davies mentions the first 
report of them in # note. M. Martel not 
only gives us full descriptions of the Caiion 
of the Tarn, and a detailed plan of Mont- 
pellier le Vieux, a chaos of rocks visited by 
Miss Edwards ; but he narrates at large his 
own adventurous discoveries, his perilous 
descent to the subterranean lake in the grotto 
Des Baumes-Chandes, and of other abysses 
and avens; and his subterranean voyages in 
an Osgood portable folding canvas boat on the 
undiscovered waters of Bramabiau and Padi- 
rac. We do not wish to deprive any readers 
of the excitement of following these attempts 
in the pages of M. Martel. They will see 
there that France has nothing now to envy 
Englend in the pluck and perseverance of her 
tourists. These descents were well-nigh as 
hazardous as the first ascent of the Matter- 
horn, and the amount of risk was less known. 

The last portion of the volume treats in detail 
of the geology of the region; but the bulk of 
it, if translated, should serve as a guide next 
summer to many an Englishman in search of 
a new sensation not too far from his native 
hearth. With only one thing have we to 
reproach M. Martel—why could he not wait 
to learn from the peasants names for the rocks 
of Montpellier le Vieux, instead of fixing on 
them such appellations as the “Gate of 
Lions,” the ‘Street of Tombs,” &c, to 
remind us of pedants and of our library in 
the desert of the Lozére ? 


WENtWortH WEBSTER. 








Life of William Ellis. By Edmund Kell 
Blyth. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Witu1am Etxis was one of those who might 
be described as oi wepi Bentham. He is 
characterised in Mill’s Autobiography as ‘‘ an 
original thinker in the field of political 
economy, now honourably known by his 
apostolic exertions for the improvement of 
education.” The latter of these distinctions 
appears the more conspicuous. With respect 
to the former, there may be some hesitation 
of the sort which is said to be felt by 
examiners whose subject is of a popular 
character, like English literature. Should 
marks be given for that amount of know- 
ledge which may be said to come by the light 
of nature as distingnished from systematic 
study? Or, rather, should that minimum pro- 





ficiency which is the common possession of 
sensible persons be treated as a zero-point 
from which to reckon the rarer grades of 
attainment? If we adopt the severer scale 
of criticism, it will be improper to attribute 
originality to Ellis’s reflections. His reiterated 
‘‘conduct lessons”; his demonstrations that 
industry and thrift tend to wealth and happi- 
ness do not evince that technical knowledge 
and analytical power by which we should 
distinguish economic science from common- 
sense. It has been well said that the econo- 
mist should teach, not preach. The writer 
of catechisms is too apt to base his essy 
optimism on rouvd statements, which are 
rather edifying than true. for instance, as 
to ‘the effect of machinery on the welfare of 
the working classes,’ we deny that it is 
always without qualification ‘‘an increase of 
wages by addiag to the fund which furnishes 
the means of their employment and main- 
tenance.’ We might appeal to the authori'y 
of one who will not be suspected of prejudice 
against the cause of capitalists. ‘I am con- 
vinced,”’ says Ricardo, ‘‘ that the substitution 
of machinery for human labour is often very 
injurious to the class of labourers.’? But we 
should prefer to compare Malthus’s treatment 
of the subject as evincing those qualities 
which seem to be deficient in the philosophy 
of Ellis—the power of looking at both sides 
of a question, and considering exceptions as 
well as rules. 

These disparaging remarks do not relate to 
Ellis’s educational work. They are directed 
egainst the extravag-nt cluims which Mr. 
Blyth makes for his hero when he compares 
him with ‘‘ Adam Smith and the Mills” We 
fully admit that the artificial simp'icity which 
we complain of as fslsifying science may be 
of some use in elementary instruction But 
even with respect to Ellis’s education il views, 
a doubt may be raised whether social science 
is teachab'e to the very young. We have 
much sympathy with the eminent economist 
who, as we are told, questioned ‘ the possi- 
bility of making the abstruse subjects with 
which the political economist has to deal 
either interesting or intelligible to children ”’ ; 
and who, with reference to the subject of one 
of Ellis’s lectures, remsrked ¢rily that ‘‘ the 
subject of wages was one of the most difti- 
cult, complicated, and unsettled within the 
whole province of political economy.” No 
doubt the Socratic method which the lecturer 
employed was a potent instrument in his 
hands; but there was one Socratic lesson 
which he does not seem to have imparted— 
that which teaches the uncertainty and limi- 
tation of human knowledge. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may 
be as to the expediency of Ellis’s method, 
there can be only one feeling as to the noble- 
ness of his purpose. His exertions in the 
cause of education were truly, as Mill says, 
* apostolic.” In the words of the biographer— 
‘*The story of the life of William Ellis is a 
record of earnest and persevering devotion to 
the conscientious discharge of the highest duty 
which a human being can set before himself, 
namely, the advancement of the well-being of 
the human race.” 

The reader of this biography cannot fail to 
catch the generous enthusiasm of Mr. Blyth’s 
admiration for 


**the pure and elevating character of Ellis’s 
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teaching, his self-devotion to the cause of the | men of affairs there are Mr. James Wilson, the 


poor and neglected, and his earnest work for 
the diminution of the vast mass of human 
misery.” 

Of the chosen band of Bentham’s followers 
who formed the Utilitarian Society under 
the leadership of the younger Mill, Ellis 
was perhaps the one who, after Mill, best 
illustrated by his practice the principle of 
utilitarianism. That moral law was to him, 
as to Mill, in the place of a religion—no 
mean faith, if judged by its fruits By per- 
petuating the example of a life so beneficent 
Mr Blyth has become himself a benefactor. 

‘ F. Y. Enceworrs. 








The Bibliography, Biographical and Topo- 
graphical, of Ackworth School. By John 
H. Nodal. (Manchester: F. Nodal & Co.) 

Tu increase of Old Scholars Associations is 
a pleasant sign of the time:; and it may be 
hoped that they will continue to increase and 
undertake the task of gathering up the 
traditions and recording the achievements of 
the alumni whose good work has reflected 
credit upon the ‘‘ old school.” 

Ackworth is the oldest and largest educational 
foundation of the Society of Friends ; and since 
its opening in 1779 some ten thousand children 
have passed through its doors. Of many of 
these the subsequent careers were obscure, 
though probably useful; but some have 
attaincd distinction. Mr. Nodal’s task has 
been to record such contributions to literature 
as have been made by Ackworth boys and 
gitls. The most distinguished name is that 
of John Bright, who is, of course, famous 
not as an author but as an orator. His 
earliest production has escaped Mr. Nodal’s 
attention. It was a short tract—‘‘ A Word to 
Serious People ’’—issued in the interest of 
teetotalism; and although thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of copies have been 
circulated, it is in its earliest form now a 
great rarity. Mr. Nodal brings out an in- 
teresting fact. John Bright was not long at 
Ackworth ; but bis father received all his 
education there. As soon as Jacob Bright 
began to p osper, he decided to give a sum of 
money yearly ‘“‘to improve the diet of the 
scholars.” The early discipline of Ackworth 
was, to say the least, one of Spartan severity. 
After Bright, the best known name is that of 
William Howitt, who in his Boy’s Coun‘ry 
Book has described the school and the locality 
at the beginning of the century. The long 
list of Howitt’s writings Mr. Nodal only 
claims as ‘approximately complete.” It 
would be very difficult to make an ex- 
haustive bibliography of an author who 
wrote so much, so well, and on so wide a 
variety of subjects. William Howitt had an 
elder brother, Emanuel, whose one book was 
a noerrative of American travel, written to 
show that the Red Skins were the descendants 
of the ‘‘ lost’ tribes of Israel, who have been 
found in so many unlikely quarters by enthu- 
siastic theorists. The Ackworth men of science 
are Mr. J. G. Baker, F.R.S., whose many con- 
tributions to botanical literature have earned 
him a high reputation; Dr. G. S. Brady; 
Mr II. B. Brady; Mr. Frederick Enock; Mr. 
B. B. Le Tall; Mr. Thomas Lister, an ex- 
cellent field naturalist and a most estimable 
man; and Dr. W. A. Miller, the chemist. Of 





Indian Finance Minister; Mr. Henry Ash- 
worth; and Mr. J. F. B. Firth, whose death 
has occurred since the printing of Mr. Nodal’s 
book. The two Wiffens have not received 
from a careless public that credit which is 
due to them for their excellent work as 
translators. Another interesting Ackworth 
scholar was Mr. Henry Ecroyd Clark, who 
became a missionary in Madagascar and wrote 
a number of treatises in Malagasy. Mr. 
Nodal has no note of Mr. Henry Bleckley, 
whose recent death has again called atten- 
tion to his thoughtful little book on 
Socrates and the Athenians (1884). The 
Ackworth girls who turned to literature were 
Sarah Stickney Ellis, whose works had at one 
time an immense popularity ; Eleanor Dicken- 
son; Susanna Corder; Clementina Watkins ; 
and Mary Hodgson, whose literary faculty 
was less highly developed than her artistic 
talent, which was considerable. 

There are other names over which it would 
be pleasant to linger, but those cited will 
show that Ackworth School has turned out 
pupils who have used their talents in diverse 
directions for the advantage of the community. 
Mr. Nodal is himself an ‘‘old boy ”; and in 
this, as in is his other work, his accuracy and 
neatness do credit to the disciplinary influ- 
ences of Ackworth School. 

Wirtram E, A. Axon. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A March in the Ranks. By Jessie Fothergill. 
In 3 vols, (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Strange Gods. By Constance Cotterell. In 3 
vols (Bentley.) 


For the Love of the Lass. By Austin Clare. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Only a Sister. By Walter Adam Wallace. 
(Roper & Drowley.) 


Through the Crowd. By Herbert Simmons. 
(Roper & Drowley.) 


Blind Justice. By Helen Mathers. 
& Downey.) 

A Yankee at the Oourt of King Arthur. By 
Mark Twain. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Txover any book from the pen of Miss Jessie 
Fothergill is certain to receive a warm wel- 
come from a large audience both of critical 
and non-critical readers, I think it quite 
possible that her new novel, A March in the 
Ranks, may be received with less warmth of 
enthusiasm than some of its predecessors. It 
may seem that in speaking thus I am at the 
outset striking a key-note of disparagement; 
but, on the contrary, the unexpressed thought 
behind this expressed anticipation is a thought 
of praise, not of censure. If the doctrine 
which Mr. Ruskin has been expounding for 
nearly half a century-—-that truth is not 
merely a cardinal virtue of art but the cardinal 
virtue, in the absence of which all other 
virtues are of no avail—be really worthy of 
all acceptation, as 1 believe it is, the special 
conclusion to be drawn from this general pre- 
miss is that A March in the Ranks is the most 
perfectly artistic of its author’s achievements 
in fiction. Truth is, however, a virtue which, 
while it tends to perfection, does not in the 
same degree tend towards popularity—a fact 
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which had become obvious even in the days 
of Bacon, who, in his first essay, wrote the 
significant words, ‘‘ A mixture of a lie doth 
ever add pleasure.” It may seem a hard 
saying, but it is a fact that the pleasure given 
by such books as The First Violin and Proba- 
tion, and even by the noble Kith and Kin, 
was at any rate heightened by an element 
other than the simple naked truth of real 
life—an element of fantastic morbidness and 
exaggeration in the conception of some of 
the most interesting characters and impressive 
situations. There is nothing of this kind in 
A March in the Ranks, not a single passage 
from first to last upon which the most critical 
reader can lay his finger and say, ‘‘ Here is 
a want of veracity of treatment; here the 
wiiter overcteps the modesty of nature.” 
Now this is a great thing; but still it will be 
felt that it is not everything. To be truthful 
in a literal and dull sort of way is really not 
hard. The difficulty is to be at once truthful 
and attractive, to give pleasure without in- 
dulging in the “ mixture” of which Bacon 
speake. And it is just this difficulty which 
is so admirably overcome by Miss Fothergill. 
The characters are so brightly and vividly 
conceived, and the complications which go to 
make up the story are so natural, so inevitable, 
and yet so fresh, that the interest awakened 
by the opening of the tale never declines until 
the close, but rather, as is fitting, becomes 
richer and deeper. Such a group of people 
as the three Nobles—Godfrey, Hilda, and 
Letty; the two Blundells—Peregrine aod 
Alizon; Giles Barras, and the silly but deci- 
dedly ill-used Nelly, would suffice to make 
the fortune of any novel. 

Miss Constance Cotterell’s Strange Gods is 
apparently a first book—the title-page is, at 
any rate, c'ear of the name of any predecessor 
—and as such I cannot but consider it an 
exceptionally satisfactory performance. I do 
not refer to any speciel ability which it 
exhibits, though it is in many ways very able; 
for, if a writer have any admirable gift, say 
of imagination, humour, or insight into char- 
acter, it is as likely to be seen in his first 
book as in his twentieth. There is, however, 
one quality to which we give the somewhat 
vague name of maturity—the quality which 
manifests itself in ease, grace, command over 
material, sure-footedness, and light-handed- 
ness—in which a maiden effort is almost 
always more or less conspicuously deficient ; 
and what makes Miss Cotterell’s book note- 
worthy is the fact that in it this quality is 
conspicuously present. When one sets oneself 
to examine the structure of the story, one sees 
that it is really very slight; but as one readsit, 
one has no impression of slightness, because — 
to employ a somewhat colloquial figure—the 
author knows so well how to arrange her 
wares of character, incident, and reflection, to 
such admirable advantage. The story of 
Jenet Minors and her three lovers—the lack- 
adaisical, easy-going Evelyn Chetwynd; the 
warm-hearted, impetuous, quick-tempered 
Blase; and the quiet middle-aged scholar, 
Ambrose Tristram, who does not recognise 
himself as a lover until, as it seems, the object 
of his love is slipping away from him—is one 
of those sweet, graceful, pathetic idylls which 
do not take us out of the actual world, but 
rather transfigure that world by providing it 





with an atmosphere of romance which beau- 
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tifies and refines it without making it unreal. 
A wholesomer, pleasanter book than Strange 
Gods one does not often read, and it is made 
all the more winning by gleams of bright, 
unstrained humour. 


Tt is not often that a reviewer bas the luck 
to notice consecutively three novels which are 
in different ways so good as the two preceding 
books and Mr. Austin Clare’s Tynedale story, 
For the Love of a Lass. A north-country 
critic, to whom the dialect of the Northumbrian 
and Cumbrian borders is fairly familiar, can 
hardly judge of the extent to which it may 
interfere with the pleasure of a benighted 
Southron; but Mr. Clare is merciful as well as 
realistic, and I cannot think that the diffi- 
culties of the conversations will obscure the 
course of an interesting and, in many parts, 
powerful story of rustic love and hate and 
jealousy. The main features of life and 
character in the secluded northern dales 
change but slowly. They are to-day not con- 
spicuously unlike what they were a century 
and a half ago; and Mr Clare has probably. 
chosen the time of the rising in 1745 simply 
for the sake of the historical opportunities 
provided by the fact that his hero, the worthier 
but Jess fortunate of the two lovers of pretty 
Phyllis Dobson, is one of the hunted followers 
of the luckless Earl of Derwentwater. The 
story of the rivalry of Hugh Fenwick and 
Mark Teasdale, so rich in elements of tragic 
interest, is told with a sustained vigour which 
leaves nothing to be desired; the passion and 
pathos are relieved by lighter and brighter 
episodes and character-sketches ; and the book 
as a whole is one which may be commended 
with no timid reserves. 


Only a Sister is so crowded with grotesque 
absurdities of structure, incident, character, 
and conversation, that it is impossible 
adequately to sample them. We do not know 
whether most to admire and wonder at the 
English officer whose friends in Shoreditch 
address him as “‘ mate” and twice assist him 
in attempting a felonious assault; the doctor 
who is a distinguished boxer, a devout Chris- 
tian, an anarchist, and a master of innumer- 
able languages, who on both occasions foils 
the wicked Captain Tatterton; the duke, 
who is married without his acquaintances 
being aware of it, and who is consequently 
able in the most natural way to seduce a 
baronet’s daughter; or the curate who, 
becoming aware, apparently by divine inspira- 
tion, that the frail Rosemary has stooped to 
folly, generously suggests that she shall save 
her reputation by becoming his wife. Mr. 
Walter Adam Wallace, or the lady who so 
calls herself, admits that the doctor is 
‘unique ’’; but the captain, the duke, and the 
curate are equally unique, and long may they 
remain so. Of the style, one brief example 
must suffice. The girl who is betrayed by 
the duke and “‘made an honest woman of” 
by the curate is, at an early stage of her 
chequered career, soliloquising about the 
doctor. ‘‘He cannot flirt,’’ she pensively 
remarks: ‘‘ he’s too good, too simple ; so much 
truer than other men. I wish I were.” ‘To 
write down the epithets by which alone Only 
a Sister could be adequately described would 
be gratuitously brutal. From what has been 
said they can be guessed without diffi- 
culty, 





When it has been remarked of Mr. Herbert 
Simmons’s story, Through the Crowd, that it 
displays some power of crude, ill-regulated 
invention, no other word that has a semblance 
of even faint praise can be added. It is 
simply a badly written vulgar book, made 
worse than it need have been by its author’s 
deviations in the direction of that unsavoury 
kind of literary ware which, for some un- 
known reason, is generally described as 
‘‘realistic.” Anything more unlike reality 
than the greater part of the book it would be 
difficult to imagine. 


I have often wondered why the experiences 
of the Styrian arsenic-eaters, who are said— 
apparently on good authority—to die if 
deprived of their habitual doses of p»ison, 
has not been utilised by the writer of some 
three-volume novel or shilling shocker. The 
motif has long been, so to speak, in the 
market ; and the voluminous newspaper corre- 
spondence elicited by the Maybrick trial 
brought it under everybody’s notice ; but Miss 
Helen Mathers is, I think, the first writer 
who has turned it to account, and the is to be 
congratulated upon her success. Blind Justice 
is a capital story, well-planned and well told; 
and while most tales of this kind depend 
entirely upon plot-interest, the writer’s por- 
trait of Judith has the attractiveness which 
belongs only to the imaginative treatment of 
character. Miss Mathers has never done better 
work than this. 


It cannot be said that Mr. Clemens has 
never done better work than is to be found in 
A Yankee at ths Court of King Arthur; and, 
indeed, if the plain truth must be told, his 
new book is utterly unworthy of him. Though 
burlesque is the cheapest kind of humour 
which can be produced by men whose 
humorous faculty is of the slenderest sort, 
it has a field in which it may legitimately 
exploit itself; but the Arthurian legends, 
which, to us of the age of Tennyson, have 
become saturated with spiritual beauty and 
suggestiveness, lie a long way outside the 
boundary of this ‘‘scanty plot.” If Mark 
Twain can now find no better raw material 
for the manufacture of small jokes than the 
story of the Quest of the Sangraal, he had 
better retire from a business which, up to 
this time, he bas conducted with distinguished 
success. We laugh at Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn, and enjoy the laugh because we feel 
we have a right to it. If we laugh at the 
new book we are ashamed of ourselves, for 
we know that the laugh has been obtained on 
false pretences, and that it bears an unpleasant 
resemblance to that cacchination which has 
been described as ‘‘the crackling of thorns 
under a pot.’ 

James Asucrorr Nose. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


The Word. By the Rev. T. Mozley. (Long- 
mans.) Like many other divines, ancient and 
modern, Mr. Mozley takes the doctrine of the 
Logos to be the central doctrine of Christianity, 
and he interprets it in such a way as to include 
the whole compass of Christian speculation and 
duty. This is the object of this work, which 
he, however, intends not for the learned but 
for the simple and ignorant. He describes his 
aim in words which deserve quotation : 


‘* Whose fault it is I cannot say, nor is there any 
occasion why I should say; but in all ages the 





simpler folk have had little respect or aid from the 
learned. I hope to give these simple folk some 
help towards the understanding of creeds which 
they are told they must understand if they would 
be saved, which they do not underetand, while few 
seem to care whether they understand them or 
not ’’ (p. 2). 

With this object of popular utility in view, it 
need hardly be stated that Mr. Mozley’s 
method is informal and discursive, rather than 
organic and systematic. If one wished to be 
cynical one might say that the Logos or Reason, 
so conspicuous on the title page and cover of 
the book, is oftentimes provokingly absent from 
its contents. At any rate, it requires some 
strain on ratiocination to perceive the imme- 
diate relation with the subject of the work of 
such chapter-headings as ‘‘Sensationalism,’’ 
** Fiction,” ‘‘ Some Pros and Cons of Fiction,” 
‘* Vital Action, Relative and Reciprocal.” Mr, 
Mozley also errs, by being at times too diffuse, 
not to say garrulous. But after all deductions, 
the spirit and aim of the book is so excellent 
that we have no hesitation in commending it 
strongly to all thoughtful Christians. 


The Minister of Baptism. By the Rev. 
Warwick Elwin. (John Murray.) In contra- 
distinction from the preceding work, avowedly 
addressed ad populum, Mr Elwin’s learned 
monograph is addressed ad clerum, It is a long 
dissertation, bristling with theological and 
antiquarian lore on the sacrament of baptism, 
with the especial object of determining the 
validity of heretical, schismatical, and lay 
baptism. Mr. Elwin seems inclined to the 
opinion that these extra-ecclesiastical methods 
of administering the rite are invalid, and he 
suggests that the recipient of such a rite should 
not be satisfied therewith. We need not add 
that, as a matter of law, lay baptism, provided 
the essentials of the rite are present, is ‘‘ valid, 
and ought not to be repeated.” The chief 
importance of the work seems to us twofold : 
(1) itis a learned inquiry into the antiquarian- 
ism of the subject; and (2) it is an interest- 
ing but not cheering sign of the times. 


The Kingdom of God; or, Christ's Teaching 
according to the Synoptical Gospels. By A. B. 
Bruce. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark) We 
have given the whole of the title of this very 
valuable book, because it sets forth clearly its 
author’s design. The work seems to us to 
possess a twofold significance: (1) as a fair 
discussion of an important subject; (2) as a 
sign of advance in the treatment of theological 
questions even in the bosom of the Scottish 
Free Church. Of the different chapters, ten out 
of fifteen appeared a few years ago in the pages 
of the Monthly Interpreter. Dr. Bruce tells us 
that ‘‘ the book is a first instalment of a pro- 
jected work on the leading types of doctrine in 
the New Testament concerning the good that 
came to the world through Jesus Christ.” 
We have derived both knowledge and edifica- 
tion from this part of the work, and shall there- 
fore be prepared to welcome its continuation. 


The Divine Unity and Trinity. By Herbert H. 
Jeaffreson, (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
This is a work of very great research and 
occasionally of profound thought. It may be 
briefly described as a mystico - ecclesiastical 
treatise on the Trinity, conceived on a plan 
which enables the writer to include the whole 
scheme of ultra-orthodox belief. While start- 
ing, however, from a mystical basis, it 
develops into a sacramentarian materialism, 
which occasionally assumes a coarse and even 
grotesque form. It is hard to say whether the 
writer’s speculations on the Resurrection of the 
body transgress more by their puerility or by 
their materialistic extravagance. In either case 
they are extremely repulsive (comp. p. 306). 
Those who have been dieted on sacramentarian 
dogma will, no doubt, find thoughts and con- 
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clusions in Mr. Jeaffreson’s work which they 
can readily assimilate. To the general reader 
the book cannot be recommended as containing 
either wholesome or Christian teaching. 


Christian Theism ; its Claims and Sanctions. 

By D. B. Purinton. (Putnams) The 
category of ‘‘Theism,” even of ‘‘ Christian 
Theism,” is somewhat large, and therefore it 
is well to have from Prof. Purinton himself his 
own definition of it. He tells us(p. 19): 
“The possibility of the supernatural is a vital 
hypothesis in the Ohristian system. Without it, 
the system is contradictory and self-destructive. 
Christianity, like the aucient temple of Dagon, 
rests on two pillars. These pillars are God and 
the Bible. If either of them shall ever be torn 
down by the Samsons of infidelity, the whole 
temple will liein ruins. Ifwe would measure its 
strength, we must examine these massive columns. 
This is the scope of Obristian Theism.”’ 


Without being marked by striking originality 
or profound depth, and occasionally vitiated by 
stilted and portentous language and a too 
dogmatic tone, this book contains much well- 
considered thought and cogent ratiocination. 
It certainly deserves the attention of thinkers. 


Vow Dei: the Doctrine of the Spirit. By R. A. 
Redford. (Nisbet.) The author of this work 
claims for it that it is a clear and orderly state- 
ment of what is divinely taught and commonly 
believed on the subject of the Holy Spirit The 
author’s views on Biblical inspiration, revelation, 
&e., may not unfairly be described as those 
which were universally extant in this country 
during the past half of this century, but which 
are gradually giving place to wider, more 
reasonable, and, it may be hoped, not less 
religious opinions. Still, Mr. Radford is, in 
his own sphere, a thoughtful man, and a clear 
and interesting writer; and his book will have 
an interest for thinkers outside his own special 
religious circle. 


The Works and Days of Moses. By Sir Philip 
Perring, Bart. (Longmans.) Sir Philip Per- 
ting isa bold man. In this pretty little book- 
let he makes one more attempt to reconcile the 
early chapters of Genesis with the conclusions 
of geology. His attempt, except in the matter 
of courage and enterprise, does not seem to us 
to differ greatly from the hundreds of similar 
attempts that have from time to time been 
made. He is however sanguine of the success 
he believes himself to bave achieved. He tells 
us in his preface : ‘‘ In my last chapter but one 
I open out a new creation which I venture to 
affirm leaves ample room for every syllable 
and letter which Moses has written, and every 
fossil and footprint which geology has dis- 
covered.” To those who take an interest in a 
subject pretty well threshed out among learned 
men, the book may be commended. It is 
written in an attractive and spirited style. 


A Doubter’s Doubts about Science and Religion. 
By a Criminal Lawyer. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.). We fear it cannot be said of this 
“criminal lawyer” doubter, as Tennyson 
said of Arthur Hallam: 


‘He fought his doubts and gathered strength.” 


Judging, at least, from the contest which this 
work is meant to describe, he must gather 
from most of bis doubt-struggles an accession 
of weakness. Whatever be the author’s doubts 
on the subjects of science and religion, there 
is one subject on which he entertains the most 
absolute certitude, and that is his own infalli- 
bility. This is, ¢g., his ex cathedra mode of 
denouncing a prominent and rising school of 
theologians (p. 77): 

‘* Whatever may be said therefore of the theologi- 
cal school here under review, their religion is not 
Ohristianity, and their testimony must be rejected 
= — value even than that of the Sacerdota- 








Such an utterance may perhaps be seemly in a 
criminal lawyer who must never affect dis- 
trust in his cause, however much he may feel it ; 
but it is hardly the mood in which a cautious 
thinker should approach the discussion of sub- 
jects confessedly difficult and uncertain. We 
venture to add the suggestion that before the 
“criminal lawyer” again abandons his 
professional duties to set right erroneous scien- 
tists and theologians, a little preliminary in- 
struction in science and theology might be 
useful. 


A Treatise on Fredestination, Election, and 
Grace. By W. A. Copinger. (Nisbet.) This 
is a very learned and elaborate treatise on the 
themes just mentioned. The work reveals a 
great amount of research into the history of the 
chief tenets of Calvinism. The author is him- 
elf a Calvinist, but sets forth the conclusions 
of that sect with moderation and Christian 
suavity. To all who take an interest in the 
question the book may be recommended. Not 
its least valuable portion as a history is the 
admirable bibliography appended, which fills 
216 pages. On its special subject it appears 
to us nearly exhaustive. 


Agnosti: Fallacies. By J. Reid Howatt. 
(Nisbet.) This is a collection of Sunday even- 
ing sermons addressed by Mr. Howatt to his 
congregation. It need not therefore be added 
that they approach the question of philosophic 
agnosticism from the antagonistic standpoint of 
theological dogmatism. This does not seem to 
us the best method of meeting the fallacies 
which pertain to extreme negation. Agnosti- 
cism, being itself the inevitable reaction of ex- 
treme and unwarranted dogma, needs a much 
more sympathetic treatment than Mr. Howatt, 
with his brother divines, seem inclined to con- 
cede to it. 


‘* THE ExposiTor’s BIBLE.—The First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. By Marcus Dods. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) Dr. Dods’ methods of Scriptural 
exegesis and his opinions are so well known, 
and, notwithstanding certain recent events, so 
largely appreciated, that we need do hardly 
more than call our readers’ attention to this 
valuable Commentary. It is marked by the 
author’s well-known characteristics of rich 
Scriptural learning, catholicity of tone, deep 
spiritual insight, and an absence of over-ween- 
ing dogmatism, which, in a popular English 
commentator, is as rare as it is refreshing. 
The volume forms a valuable addition to the 
‘* Expositor’s Bible ” series. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
arranged for the publication of a series of 
volumes to be entitled ‘‘ Rulers of India,” to be 
edited by Sir William Wilson Hunter, The 
distinctive plan of the series is to present to 
English readers the salient outlines and turn- 
ing-points in the evolution of the Indian 
Empire in a carefully-planned sequence of 
historical retrospects. Each volume will take 
@ conspicuous epoch in the making of India ; 
and under the name of its principal personage 
will set forth the problems of government 
which confronted him, the work which he 
achieved, and the influences which he left 
behind. The following volumes have been 
arranged for:—Asoka: and the Political 
Organisation of Ancient India, by Prof. Rhys- 
Davids; Akbar: andthe Rise of the Mughal 
Empire, by Colonel Malleson ; Aurangzeb: and 
the Decay of the Mughal Empire, by Sir 
W. W. Hunter; Lord Clive: and the Estab- 
lishment of the English in India, by Prof. 
Seeley ; Dupleix: oak the Struggle for India 
by the European Nations, by Colonel Malleson ; 
Warren Hastings: and the Founding of the 
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British Administration, by Captain L. J. 
Trotter ; The Marquess of Cornwallis: and the 
Consolidation of British Rule, by Mr. W. 8. 
Seton-Karr; Ranjit Singh: and the Sikh 
Barrier between our growing Empire and 
Central Asia, by Sir Lepel Griffin; Mountstuart 
Elphinstone: and the Making of South- 
Western India, by Mr. J. 8, Cotton; Lord 
William Bentinck: and the Company as a 
Governing and non-Trading Power, by Mr. 
Demetrius Boulger ; The Marquess of Dalhou ie: 
and the Final Development of the Company’s 
Rule,” by Sir W. W. Hunter; Lord Clyde: 
and the Suppression of the Great Revolt, by 
Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Burne; Earl 
Canning: and the Transfer of India from the 
Company to the Crown, by Sir Henry 8. 
Cunningham; Tie Earl of Mayo: and the 
Consolidation of the Queen’s Rule in India, by 
Sir W. W. Hunter. Of these, Dalhousie will be 
published in March, to be followed by Akbar 
in April. 

Mr, BenJAMIN ELLs MARTIN, whose papers, 
entitled ‘‘ In the Footpriats of Charles Lamb,” 
will appear in early numbers of Scribner’s, 
claims to have discovered last summer the 
record of the exact block and floor of Lamb’s 
birthplace, a point not before made, even by 
Canon Ainger. Mr. Martin has been able, by 
thorough research, to correct a number of 
errors which have crept into accepted biogra- 
phies of Lamb. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce for 
immediate publication Two Summers in Green- 
land: an Artist’s Adventures among Ice and 
Islands in Fjords and Mountains, by Mr. 
A. Riis Carstensen, with numerous illustrations 
by the author. 


THE next volume of the ‘Lotus Series,” 
issued by Messrs, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., will be A Lover's Litanies, and 
other Poems, by Mr. Eric Mackay, with a por- 
trait of the author. 


THE ‘‘ Letters to Living Authors,” which 
have lately been appearing in Wit and Wisdom, 
will shortly be published in volume form by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, under the name of the 
writer, Mr. J. A. Steuart. . 


New Holidays in Essex, an illustrated hand- 
book to the little-known districts of South- 
East Essex, including Maldon, Danbury, 
Burnham, Rochford, and the country between 
the Blackwater and Thames estuaries, is in 
preparation. It will be edited by Mr. Percy 
Lindley, and will give special chapters upon 
walking, cycling, boating, fishing, and wild 
fowling. 

Messrs. TRISCHLER & Co. announce the 
following novels: A Railway Foundling, in 
three vols., by ‘‘Nomad”; Having and Hold- 
ing, in three vols., by Mrs, J. E. Panton ; 
Midge, by Miss May Crommelin ; The Queen of 
the Black Hand, by Mr. Hugh Coleman 
Davidson ; Heart Wins, The Australian Aunt, 
and Other Stories, by Mrs. Alexander and 
others; ‘‘ Dinna Forget,” by John Strange 
Winter; Agatha’s Quest, by Mr. R. H. 
Sherard; A Society Scandal, by ‘‘ Rita.” 


THE directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Association have issued invitations to a dinner, 
open to members of the trade and others 
directly connected with literature. It will be 
held on Saturday, March 8, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, with Mr. C. J. Longman in the 
chair, and Mr. C. Awdry in the vice-chair. 
The committee also includes Mr. John Murray 
(junior), Mr. H. Sotheran, Mr. David Stott, 
Mr, J. C. Francis, and Mr. J. W. Darton. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY will be engaged in sell- 
ing during the first four days of next week the 
large miscellaneous library formed in the 
middle of the last century by Richar’ How, of 
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Aspley Guise, Bedfordshire. Though it does 
not contain any extraordinary rarities (so far as 
can be judged from the catalogue, which is 
not even arranged in alphabetical order), the 
collection is rich in translations of the Bible, 
Americana of the eighteenth century, books 
written by or against Quakers, and foreign lite- 
rature in general. We may specially mention 
Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament 
(Antwerp, 1534)—apparently not quite perfect ; 
Copland’s Salomon’s Bokes (1550); the Psalms 
of David according to the Use of Salisbury 
(1555)—which is stated to be unknown to 
bibliographers; the Calvinistic version in 
Spanish known as the ‘“‘ Bear-Bible,” from the 
printer’s device (1569); the rare Rheims version 
of the New Testament in English (1582); the 
Armenian New Testament of Bishop Uscan 
(Amsterdam, 1608); anda set of thirty-one of 
the Dutch plays of Vondel. 


Mr. Ivor JAMEs, registrar of the University 

College of South Wales, has published a little 
booklet, The Source of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” 
(Cardiff: Owen), which may be commended to 
the attention of those who collect Coleridgiana. 
In this he essays to prove that the general idea 
of the poem, and also many of the details, are 
derived from 
‘a small quarto of some 140 pages, now extremely 
rare, entitled ‘The Strange and Dangerous Voyage 
of Captain Thomas James,’ printed in London by 
John Legatt, for John Partridge, in 1633.’’ 
A copy of this book is now on the shelves of the 
Bristol Library, in which Coleridge is known 
to have read largely during the years 1794-98, 
It cannot be proved that the book was there at 
that time, though some presumption to that 
effect may be drawn from the fact that Southey 
reprinted two verses out of it. Granting that 
Coleridge had read it, we may admit that cer- 
tain floating reminiscences of its contents took 
shape in ‘‘ The Rime of the Ancient Mariner ” ; 
but Mr. James seems to go much further than 
the slight evidence warrants when he calls it 
the ‘‘ germ” of the poem. Still, we are grate- 
ful to him for his elaborate treatment of an 
interesting literary problem. 


A PARAGRAPH which has been going the 
round of the papers with regard to the recent 
discovery of a mass of Balzac letters must be 
taken, we conjecture, “‘ with a grain of salt.” 
Readers of the paragraph—unless, indeed, they 
know something of Balzac’s history—would be 
apt to suppose that his letters to Mme. Zulma 
Curraud are now heard of for the first time. 
So far, in reality, is this from being the case 
that no small part of the long-published 
Correspondence of the great novelist consists of 
the epistles which he was wont, at many periods 
of his life, to indite to this lady, his friendship 
with whom is described, in Mr. F. Wedmore’s 
recent book on Balzac, as ‘‘ wholly sane and 
beneficent.” In this respect it was presum- 
ably something of a contrast to his attachment 
to Mme. de Berny. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. ALFRED East, of the Institute, will con- 
tribute to forthcoming numbers of the Uni- 
versal Rev‘ew aa account of his recent trip to 
Japan, abundantly illustrated with full-page 
plates from his drawings. The original draw- 
ings, we may add, will shortly be on exhibition 
at the Fine Art Society’s. 


AmonG the contents of the March number of 
Scribuer’s will be an article entitled ‘‘The 
Hidden Self,” by Prof. William James, of Har- 
vard, in which that eminent psychologist re- 
cords his experience of the strange phenomena 
of hypnotism, and suggests an explanation not 
dissimilar to that given in the current number 
of the Universal Review by Mrs. Besant; also a 
series of rough sketches made by Jobn Ericsson 





nearly fifty years ago to illustrate his secret 
system of sub-aquatic naval warfare. 


THE March number of the Newbery House 
Magazine will contain an illustrated memoir of 
John Keble, being the first of a series of 
‘*Eminent Churchmen’”’; an article entitled 
‘The Part played by Wales in the History of the 
English Church,” by Canon Roberts, of Cardiff; 
and a continuation of the remarkable picture of 
the relations between a mediaeval dean and 
chapter and their tenants by Prebendary Ran- 
dolph, of Exeter—a picture not unworthy, both 
in learning and in descriptive power, of Dr. 
Jessop. 


Mr. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE—whose volume 
of essays on the work of Mr. George Meredith, 
with a full bibliography, is now in the printer’s 
hand— will contribute to the March number of 
Time an article entitled ‘‘ The Meredithyramb 
and its Critics.” 


‘‘ THE History of the Gentleman’s Magazine” 
is the title of a series of articles, by Mr. W. 
Roberts, of which the first will appear in the 
March number of the Bookworm. The pre- 
decessors, rivals, editors, and various other 
phases of this venerable periodical will be 
dealt with. 


Mrs. J. F. B. Firtu will contribute to the 
March number of Cassell’s Magazine a descrip- 
tion of the great annual gathering at Nijoi 
Novgorod, under the title of ‘‘A Peep ata 
Russian Fair.” 


Two articles descriptive of the career of the 
late Chief Constable Williamson will appear in 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal: the first under the 
title of ‘‘ Forty Years a London Detective,” in 
No. 335, to be issued next week; the second, 
called ‘“‘On the Track of Treason,” in the 
following number. 

Tue Bishop of Exeter will contributea Hymn 
for Lent to the March number of The Church 
Monthly. 

THE first number of a new penny weekly, 
entitled the Princess : a Home Journal for Maid 
and Matron, is announced for publication on 
March 1. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE speeches delivered at the meeting held 
at Cambridge, on January 29, for procuring a 
memorial to the late Bishop Lightfoot, have 
been published in full in a special number of 
the University Reporter. As already stated in 
the ACADEMY, it was resolved that the memorial 
should take the form of a portrait, painted by 
Mr. W. B. Richmond, to be placed in the hall 
of Trinity College. Mr. Richmond, it seems, 
received sittings last summer for a portrait 
commissioned by some of the bishop’s friends 
at Durham; but the new picture will differ 
from that in some details. Any surplus that 
may remain from the subscriptions received is 
to be devoted to augmenting the endowment 
of the scholarships founded by Dr. Lightfoot 
himself for the encouragement of the study of 
ecclesiastical history. We may add that a 
local committee at Durham has reported in 
favour of commemorating the bishop by the 
erection of a statue, and by enlarging the 
cathedral chapter-house. 


Pror. T. F. Tout, of Lampeter, and fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, has been elected 
to the chair of history at Owens College, 
Manchester, vacant by the promotion of Dr. 
Ward to the principalship. 


In Convocation at Oxford on Tuesday next, 
grants of money will be proposed to the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund, and also towards the ex- 
penses of the archaeological tour in Cappadocia 
about to be undertaken by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, 
of Aberdeen, and Mr. D, G. Hogarth, a former 
Craven fellow. 








TuE Senate at Cambridge have adopted a 
report applying the sum of £2500, received 
from the syndics of the Pitt Press duting last 
year, towards defraying the cost of a new wing 
of the University library. 

Sir Joun Srarner, the new professor of 
music at Oxford, will deliver a public lecture 
on Thursday next, in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
upon ‘‘The Characteristics of Schumann’s 
Songs.” 


Dr. S. M. Scminier-Szrvessy, reader in 
Talmudic at Cambridge, is prevented by the 
state of his health from continuing his lectures 
for the present. 


THE introduction of a novel system of 

addressing formal interpellations in Convoca- 
tion to the curators and the librarian has led to 
an acrimonious and not very profitable dis- 
cussion concerning the management of the 
Bodleian. We must content ourselves here 
with quoting, from the Oxford Magazine of 
February 12, the statement of Mr. E. B, 
Nicholson, in reply to the question, ‘‘ Are the 
MSS. to be catalogued ?” : 
‘We have in the last eight years published the 
Digby Catalogue, the Hebrew Catalogue, the 
Persian Catalogue all but introduction and in- 
dexes, the supplement to the§ Laudian Catalogue, 
and Mr. Madan’s rovgh list of MS. materials re- 
lating to Oxford. We have slso finished the MS. 
catalogue of the Carte papers, and have produced 
MS. catalogues of all the Clarendon Press MsS. 
deposited with us. Lastly, we have in one stage 
or another of furwardness catalogues of the fol- 
lowing MSS.: (1) Armenian, now printing ; (2) 
Dravidian, complete; (3) Hiudustani, Turkish, 
and Pushtu, complete but for indexes, &c.; (4) 
additional Arabic, complete but for indexes, &c. ; 
(5) Coptic; (6) MSS. Rawlinson D ; (7) MSS. 
Bodley ; (8) MSS. Bodley additional; (9) addi- 
tional Greek, complete; (10) continuation of the 
Calendar of the Clarendon papers; (11) Calendar 
of the Ballard letters; (12) allthe MSS. in 1697 
Catalogue not fully recatalogued elsewhere. All 
this is in addition t» the catalogue, kept con- 
stantly up to date, of the new MSS. acquired 
from week to week.” 

Tne Prendergast studentship at Cambridge, 
will be awarded for the first time next term. 
Candidates must not have exceeded four years 
from the date of their degree. The emolument 
is £200 for one year, but subject to re-elec- 
tion; and a considerable portion of the time 
must be spent abroad, occupied with research 
in the language, literature, history, philosophy, 
archaeology, or art of Greece. 

In continuation of former lists for previous 
years since 1883, Mr. Falconer Madan contri- 
butes to the Oxford Magazine for February 19 
a bibliography of ‘‘ Oxford Books” published 
during 1889. The total number is not large, 
though it includes two German publications. 


On the very same day that the telegraph told 
the calamitous tidings of the destruction by fire 
of the handsome buildings of Toronto Univer- 
sity, with its library of 30,000 volumes, we 
happened to receive the first number of 
‘*Toronto University Studies in Political 
Science,” edited, on the same lines as the similar 
series of Johns Hopkins University, by Prof. 
W. J. Ashley, formerly of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. It is written by Mr. J. M. McEvoy, 
and traces the growth of the Ontario township, 
which seems to have been derived from the 
New York model rather then that of the New 
England States. When reorganised in 1849, 
the presiding officer was termed ‘‘reeve,” an 
archaism apparently drawn direct from Kemble’s 
Saxons in England. We congratulate Prof. 
Ashley on having procured an interesting paper, 
which will, we hope, be followed by many 
others. 


Mr. Davin CuTHBERTSON has in the press a 
volume of sketches of academical life at Edin- 
burgh, which is also intended to give informa- 
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tion about the library, university societies, &c. 
It will be entitled College Echoes; and will be 
published in the course of next month by 
Messrs. J. & R. Parlane, of Paisley. 


Tue Aberdeen University Dramatic Society 
are to produce a three-act farcical comedy 
written by a graduate of that university. 


Wer hope to give next week an obituary 
notice of Prof. Lorimer, of Edinburgh, who 
died on February 13. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A REVIEWER’S REMORSE. 


Dear poet in a distant land, 
Of whom I wrote that hard review, 
Somehow, I know not why, I feel 
Repentant, sir, concerning you. 


‘' Tn proof ”’ it seemed your just desert, 
I never thought of pity then ; 

But now that Saturday is here 
I wish it were to write again. 


Though such contrition on my part 
May seem a little quaint to you, 

Who never meant—why, ‘‘ bless your heart ‘’— 
‘To take it so au serieux. 


And asI write I seem to see 
A wife with fingers in your hair, 
Creep close, and whisper, ‘‘ Never mind, 
We love them, dear, so never care! ”’ 


R. Lz G. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue second number of Je Livre Moderne 
contains several interesting articles, but 
perhaps no one requiring comment. If there 
bean exception, it is the opening paper, which, 
in discussing book-illustration, holds that long 
novels are not so well suited for it as short 
stories. We are not sure of this, though, of 
course, if is indisputable that it is far less easy 
to find an illustrator for the one than for the 
other. The illustration of the number is an 
encadrement, plentifully vignetted by M. Ernst 
van Muyden, to a pleasant new “ Ballade of 
Books” by M. Maurice Bouchor. The general 
design of this is extremely agreeable; and the 
vignettes, though not quite uniformly good in 
drawing, are agreeable likewise. 











ROBERT BROWNING’S FIRST SONNET. 


A SONNET from the pen of Robert Biowning 
is so rare a thing that I think you may like 
to republish the one I referred to in my article 
in the February number of the Argosy. 

I have accordingly hunted it up from the old 
pages of the Monthly Repository. It was the 
first of the small poems published by Mr. W. J. 
Fox in tbat periodical, and appeared in the 
year following his review ot ‘‘ Pauline,” and the 
year previous to his review of ‘‘ Paracelsus ”’— 
viz, in 1834, 

E. F. BRIDELL-Fox, 


‘SONNEI, BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Eyes, — beside thee (Lady couldst thou 
now !), 
May tum away thick with fastgatnering tears: 
I glance not where all gaze: thrilling aad low 
Lheir passionate praises reach thee—my cheek 
Wears 
Alone no wonder when thou passest by ; 
‘Thy tremulous lidz, bent and suffused, reply 
To the irrepressible homage which doth glow 
Oa every lip but mize: if in thine ears 
‘Their accents linger—and thou dost recall 
Me as I stood, still, guarded, very pale, 
Beside each votarist whose lighted brow 
Wore worship like au aureole, ** O'er them all 
My beauty,” thou wilt murmur, “did prevail 
Save that one only’:—Lady, couldst thou 
know! 
* August 17, 1834,” 





SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
Comm. &- Bocaace: études italiennes. Paris: Plon. 
r 60¢, 

Kataiscugr, A. Ch. Heinrich Heine’s Verhiltnis zur 
Retigion. Dresden: Oehlmann. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

LeGcouva, E. Fleurs d'hiver—fruits d’hiver: histoire 
dems maison. Paris: Ollendorff. 38 fr. 50 c. 

LEONARD) DA VINGI. i Disegni di, della Biblioteca di 
S. Maesti. Riprodotti in tototipia da P. Catlevaris, 
Turin: Loescher. 40 fr. 

Luc:s, Hipp. Portraits et souvenirs littéraires. Paris: 
Plon. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Scumipt, O. Rousseau u. Byron. Ein Beitrag zur 
vergleich, Litteraturgeschichte d. Revolutions- 

_, zeitalters, Oppeln: Franck. 3 M 

Turos, H. Das psychologische Problem in der Ham- 

let-Tragidie. Leipzig: Hoffmann, 1M. 50 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETO. 


ARMAI‘LE, la Comtesse d’. La Comtesse d’ Egmont, 
file du Maréchal de Richelieu. 1740-1775, d’aprés 
ry lettres inédites 1 Gustave ILI. Paris: Didier. 
8fr. 50 c. 

Bovuron, V. Ie Palatium de la Montagae de Rheims, 
Paris: N. V. Bouton. 650 fr. 

CHaravay, E. Assembiéa electorale de Paris, 18 
novembre 1790 - 15juin 1791: proces verbaux. Paris: 
Quantia. 7 fr. 50c. 

Qoprx diplomaticus Silesiae. 15. Bd. Urkunden u. 
Aktenstiicke betr. die Beziehungen Schlesiens zum 
Baseler Konzile. Hrsg. v. W. Altmann. Breslau: 


ax. 8 M. 

DIBFFENBACH,F. Der franzisische Einfiussin Deutsch- 
land uater Ludwig XIV. u. der Widerstand der 
kurbrandenburgischen u_kureiichsischea Politik. 
Aus d. Nachlass d. Verf. bearb. u. hrsg. v. A. 
Kohut. Dresden: Oehlmann. 2 M. £0 Pf, 

Fay. le géa¢éral. Marches des armées ailemandes, du 
8. juillet au 1c¢r septembre 1810. Paris: Berger- 
Levrault. 10 fr. - 

Jacons, K. Juliana v. Stolberg, Ahnfrau d. Hauses 
Nassau-Oranien. Nach ihrem Leben u_ ihrer ge- 
schichtl Bedeutung quellenmiissig dargesteilt. 
Halle: Hendel. 10 M, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Kogrnia, E. Die Entwickelung d. Causalproblems in 
d+r Philcs »paie seit Kant. 2. Thi. Leipzig: 
Wigaud. 8 M. 

LaFritra, P. Cours de philosophie premiére, T. 1. 
Théories géaéra'es de Ventendement. Paris: 
Bouillon. 7 fr. 60 c. 


PHILOLOGY, 


Benem Scuwanzpaca, F. Libellus 7¢p) épunvelas, 
qui Demetrii nomine inscriptus est, quo temp re 
compositus sit. Kiel: Lipsius, 1M. 20 Pf, 

Lorn, J. Chrestomathie bretonne. 1" partie. Breton- 
armoricain. Paris: Bouillon. 10 fr. 

Prenat, K. Lascriptions hi¢roglyphiques recueillies en 
Keypte. 2 eérie I. Planches, Leipzig: Hia- 
richs. 40 fr. 

StTupDrEn auf dem Gebicte d. archiiischen Lateins, hrsg. 
v. W. —_— 1. Bd. 2. Hft. Berlia: Weid- 
mann, 7 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


SOME POINTS OF ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY IN 
THE TWELFTIL CENTURY. 
Oxford: Feb. 13, 1890. 


According to the theory now accepted by 
many scholars the letter 3 in Old English pro- 
bably denoted four different sounds (for other 
views cf. Sweet, Hist ry of English Sounds), It 
was (1) a guttural spirant, as in North German 
wagen; (2) a palatal spirant like the y in Eng- 
lish ‘‘ year”; (3) a guttural stopped consonant, 
as in English ‘‘ good”; (4) a palatal stopped 
consonant (before the end of the Old English 
period this palatal stop had probably undergone 
assibilation and developed into its present 
sound of dzh, as in English ‘‘bridge’’). 
Initially it had the first sound before conso- 
nants and back vowels, the second sound before 
front vowels and wherever it corresponded to 
a jin primitive Germanic. Medially and finally 
(except when doubled or preceded by m) it had 
either the first or second sound accordiug to 
the nature of the neighbouring vowels: when 
preceded by a back vowel (or back vowel + con: 
sonant) it was guttural; it was also guttural 
when followed by a back vowel, unless the 
preceding vowel was mutated. After” it had 
the third sound, except when preceded by a 
mutated vowel, in which case it had the fourth 
sound. Double 33 (generally written c3) arose 
in most instances from primitive Germanic 3j, 








a 
and in such cases had the fourth pronunciation. 
It had the third sound in a few words, as 
* fro33a,” where the 33 did not originste from 
3j. 

At the beginning of the Middle English period 
this state of things remained unaltered, except 
that initially every guttural spirant had become 
a stopped consonant, as in “god,” ‘ glad,” 
where the g had its present pronunciation. 

In Old English the initial palatal spirant was 
occasionally written i (cf. Sievers, Ags. (ram , 
§ 212, and Sweet, English Sounds, § 541). This 
is not at all uncommon in the Cotton MS. 
Tiberius A. 3, a M3. which exhibits some 
marked Kentish peculiarities: we there find— 
e.g., ieorne for 3eorne Wulfstan 173%, foriyme 
W. 276, beiyten Logeman, Rule of St. Benedict 
65°, aiyldenne 19', &c. In very early Kentish 
3, when preceded by front vowels, became a 
mere dipthongal vowel, which was often denoted 
by i—e.g., Epinal Glossary 3rei-—-W.S. 3703; 
and this was, no doubt, in later Old English 
the general pronunciation, ¢/, the common late 
+ 658) spelling deiz (Sweet, English Sounds, 
§ 553). 

But with these exceptions (the Runes I leave 
out of consideration) there was, up to the end 
of the eleventh century, no attempt to make any 
graphic distinction bet ween these various sounds; 
and it was not until the beginning of the Middle 
English period that advantage was taken of the 
difference in form between the native-English 
3 and the continental g to make a distinction, 
the latter being henceforth generally used to 
denote the third and fourth, while the former 
was generally restricted to the spirant (the 
first and second), sounds. 

Some little time since Prof. Kluge, who was 
desirous of having some reliable data on this 
point for his forthcoming article on the English 
language in Paul’s Grundriss, asked me if I 
could furnish him with some exact details as 
to the usage of the scribes in the twelfth 
century, and it was in compliance with this 
request that I examined a number of English 
MSS. belonging to that period. The result has 
shown that, while the majority of twelfth- 
century MSS. still retain the old 3 in all cases, 
and some few have entirely replaced it by g, a 
small number consistently employ both signs, 
in order to di:tinguish between the sounds. As 
the twelfth-century English MSS. are, with 
but slight exceptions, copies of older originals, 
it was to be expected that the scribes of most of 
them would follow the old tradition, and 
write 3. 

I. MSS. which, in their English portions, 
use 3 in all cases. Some few of them have 
isolated instances of g, but without any fixed 
rule as to the sounds denoted by it. In the 
Latin portions, where such occur, y is regularly 
employed. 

1. MS. Bodley 180 (twelfth-century MS. of 
Ailfred’s Boethius). 

2. MS. Cotton, Julius A, 2 (fol. 1364 to the 
end is in a twelfth-century hand). 

3. Domitian A. 9 (contains a fragment of an 
English Chronicle, the entries being for the 
years 1113 and 1114. It was printed by 
Zupitza, Anglia i. 195). 

4. Domitian A. 8 (English Chronicle, MS. F, 
in Earle’s edition). Has occasional instances 
of g without fixed rule. The Latin parts 
have, conversely, occasionally 3 by the side 
of the regular g. 

5. MS. Laud, 636 (the Peterborough Chro- 
nicle). The first hand, which extends down 
to the year 1121, has only 3 The various 


hands, from 1122 to 1132, use 3. except in 
three instances—eng/eland, lange (1122), engla- 
lande (1125). The last entry, 1132-1154, only 
has g (this hand also uses the continental 
forms of / and r). 

6. Textus Roffensis (the greater part of which 
was written at the command of Ernulf, Bishop 
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of Rochester, who died in 1124). Has only 3, 
to judge from the facsimile published by the 
Palaeographical Society. 

7. MS. Vitellius A. 15 (fol. 4 ff is a piece in 
a twelfth-century hand, beginning Gaderode me 
ponne ki3zclas, &c.  Kizclas is interesting as 
being an early instance of the word ‘‘ cudgel.” 
The whole piece was printed by Oockayne in 
his Shrine, under the title of ‘‘ Blooms by King 
ZElfred”), Isolated instances of g occur, but 
without any fixed rule. 

8. MS. Royal, 1. A. 14 (the Gospels, written 
about the time of Stephen). Isolated instances 
of g without fixed rule. 

9. MS. Addit. 15,350 Brit. Mus. (Charters in 
a late twelfth-century hand). A very few iso- 
lated g’s occur. 

II. MSS. which have only g. 

1, The greater part of MS. Vespasian D. 14 
(see below). 

2, Faustina A. 3 (contains English charters). 

3. Junius 24 (Homilies in a hand of the early 
part of the twelfth century, all copied from 
earlier originals). 

I way here mention 4, MS. 154 of St. John’s 
College, Oxford (fol. 121b and 122 are English 
glosses to Abbo’s Clericorum decus in a hand of 
the end of the eleventh or beginning of the 
twelfth century, ed. Zupitza, Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsches Alterthum., 31,1). The scribe gene- 
rally uses g, but there are a few instances of 3, 
without any fixed rule. 

III. MSS. which use the two signs 3 and g 
to distinguish between the sounds. 

The Old-English prefix 3e- is invariably 
written 3¢- in Nos. 1 and 2, almost always in 
No. 3; in No. 4 /- is predominant (the less 
frequent 3¢- is, no doubt, where it occurs, 
merely retained unaltered from the Old-Eng- 
lish originals) ; in No. 5 i- alone is written. 

1, Vespasian, D. 14. Homily MS. written 
early in the twelfth century. The greater por- 
tion is written by one hand, which extends to 
f. 163b. In this part the sign g is alone used. 
Then follow six short homiletic bits in different 
hands: the first from f. 163b to 165; the 
second f. 165; the third fol. 165b to 166; the 
fourth f. 166 to 168 (this piece was printed by 
Kluge, Eng. Stud., 8, 475); the fifth f. 168b to 
169; the sixth and last f. 169b. Of these the 
second, fifth, and sixth use only g, but the first, 
third, and fourth distinguish between g and 3 
In the first (f. 163b-165) there are forty-one 
instances of 3 and fifteen of g, all employed 
correctly according to the above rules (3=the 
first and second sounds, g=the third and fourth), 
and there is only one instance in which 3 is 
used where we should expect g. Similarly, in 
the third piece the two signs are used correctly 
with very few exceptions. The fourth piece 
(the following slight inaccuracies need correc- 
tion in Kluge’s edition: 1. 2, read 3ebrohte, 21 
Sezer, 25 onzean, 60 manize, 81 wilitiz, 84 
3enerize, 85 wunizen) is especially interesting 
as it differs in one important respect from the 
two other pieces. While in these latter the 
sign g denotes only the third and fourth sounds, 
in this piece g is used not only for the third and 
fourth sounds, but also for the guttural 
spirant, the sign 3 being restricted to the 
palatal spirant. The palatal spirant occurs 
fifty-six times (/fw3ere, &c.) denoted by 3 (the 
nine instances where it is written g are, no 
doubt, simply scribal errors). The guttural 
spirant occurs twenty-eight times (/ugel, &c.), 
and is always written g. The numbers show 
that this cannot be the result of accident; but 
that the scribe deliberately used the sign g for 
the guttural spirant, as well as for the third 
and fourth sounds, thus distinguishing it from 
the palatal spirant. The forms hegest (Late 


West-Saxon hea3ost), eage, and drigen (=Old- 
English dreo3an) are interesting as showing 
that in these words the guttural spirant had 





not yet become palatal in the dialect of the 





scribe. In the East Midland dialect this gut- 
tural character was still preserved at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, as the ortho- 
aphy of the Ormulum shows, but in the 
outh- West palatalisation seems to have taken 
place before the end of the twelfth century 
(cf. remarks on the Worcester fragments). 

2. MS. Harley, 6258 B. (contains medical 
treatises. Cockayne describes it in the first 
volume of his Leechdoms as MS. O, the zepi 
didatewv of his third volume is also taken from 
it). With occasional exceptions, which are 
evidently scribal errors, 3 is consistently used 
for the first and second, g for the third and 
fourth sounds. 

3. MS. Hatton, 38 (Gospels, copied, about 
the time of Henry II., from MS. Royal, 1, A. 
14, see above). Throughout the greater part 
of the MS. the same rules are consistently 
observed as in the case of No. 2. Where ex- 
ceptions do occur, it is generally 3 that is put 
where we should expect to find g (this happens 
most frequently after »), and not vice versa, 
In some parts of the MS. the 3’s predominate 
considerably. In the first chapter of St. John, 
for instance, 3 alone is used. In all these 
cases the irregularity has arisen from the scribe 
having followed his original, which almost 
exclusively employs 3. The palatal spirant, 
when preceded by a vowel, is frequently written 
43, sometimes simply i. In words like ea3e (cf. 
remarks on Vesp. D. 14) an 7 is never, so far as 
I have seen inserted before the 3, which may 
perhaps be taken as negative evidence that the 
spirant was still guttural. 

4, MS. Bodley 343 (Homilies, chiefly Alfric’s, 
written about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury). The same rules are observed as in Nos, 2 
and 3. 

5. The Worcester fragments (found by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps in old bindings in the library 
of Worcester Cathedral. Contains portions of 
Jilfrie’s grammar, Latin-English glossary, an 
address of the soul to the body, &c. The frag- 
ments seem to be late twelfth century). Thethird 
and fourth sounds are invariably represented 
by g. When final or followed by a consonant 
the palatal spirant is nearly always represented 
by i, very rarely by 3; the Old English prefix 
3e- has become i-; in other cases the palatal 
spirant is written 3. In all cases where it is 
used the sign 3 appears to denote only the 
palatal, not the guttural spirant ; for words like 
Old English ea3e, &c., in which the spirant was 
originally guttural, but subsequently in Middle 
English became palatal, are spelt ei3e, &c., in 
the Worcester fragments, showing that in these 
and other similar cases it had already become 
palatal in the dialect (South Western) of the 
scribe. With these exceptions the old guttural 
spirant is here represented by w (medially) or 
uh (finally), cf. heretowa (Old English -to3«) 
Wright-Wiilcker 538%, dweruh (Old English 
dweor3, a dwarf) Wright-Wiilcker 539°’, &e. 

The following late twelfth-century MSS., 
which I have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining, appear from the printed editions to 
follow the rules more or less consistently. 

6. Vespasian A. 22 (printed in Morris, Old 
English Homilies, first series, pp. 217-245). 

7, MS. Lambeth, 487 (Morris, Old English 
Homilies, first series, pp. 1-190). 

I hope ere long to publish the details which 
I have collected, together with the results of an 
examination of other twelfth, as well as of some 
of the early thirteenth, century MSS., in one of 
the German periodicals. 

A. 8S. NAPIER. 








A NEW MEDIAEVAL LEGEND OF VIRGIL, 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Feb. 6, 1890. 

While preparing the introduction to my 

forthcoming edition of the Exempla of Jacques 

de Vitry for the Folklore Society, I had 





occasion to study somewhat carefully the 
imitations in the modern languages of the 
great Latin alphabetical collections of Exempla. 
The most interesting and extensive of these 
are the Spanish Libro de los Enxemplos 
(in Rivadeneyra’s ‘‘ Biblioteca de Autores 
Espaioles,” vol. li; the missing be- 
inning was discoverel and printed b 
A. Morel-Fatio in the Romania, vol. vii., 
p- 481), and the Catalan Lecull de Exim- 
plis e Miracles, Gestes e Faules e Altres 
ligendes ordenades per A-B-C, tretes de un 
manuscrit en pergami del comencament del 
segle XV, ara per primera volta estampades, 2 
vols., 8vo. (without date, place, or name of 
printer ; but SBauarcelona, 1881-1888, A. 
Verdaguer, forming part of the “ Biblioteca 
Catalana” of D. Mariano Aguild y Fuster). 

The Catalan collection contains seven hun- 
dred and nine stories, each with a title con- 
taining the source of the story, and followed 
by a sub-title in Latin, which gives the alpha- 
betical arrangement. In examining the second 
volume, which I was not able to procure until 
last summer, I was struck by the following 
story of Virgil, which I do not remember 
seeing before. I give it as it stands in the 
second vol., p. 286 : 


*'DoLXxxt.—Ezimpli con Virgili ocis una filla 
sua. 

4" virainiTatem in filia amissa 

pater aliquando crudeliter pugnit. 
Vireitr sabe con una sua filla que volia ser 
maluestat de son cors, per la quel cosa ell ab les 
sues propies mans la degolla en vista de molta 
gent en una gran placa, dient que mes amaua 
esser matador de filla verge, que pare de corrum- 
puda.” 

In this story Virgil appears in an entirely 
new light, and it is interesting to learn how 
this legend appears in a collection of Catalan 
Exempla. All that is known of the MS. used by 
the editor is stated in the title: a parchment 
MS. of the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The language of the text appears to so com- 
petent a judge as A. Morel-Fatio (Romania, 
vol. x., p. 278) to be of about the date assigned 
to the MS. used by the editor. The contents 
do not differ from those of the ordinary collec- 
tions of Exempla for the use of preachers. The 
authorities most frequently cited are: Jacques 
de Vitry, Vitae Patrum, Caesar of Heister- 
bach, Helinandus, Valeriu; Maximus, Petrus 
Alfonsi, Etienne de Bourbon, St. Gregory, 
Petrus Damianus, and the Legenda Aurea. 
These alone;furnish 434 of the 709 Exempla. 
The alphabetical arrangement and the Latin 
sub-titles would point to the imitation or 
translation of one of the great Latin collec- 
tions. In speaking of the similar Spanish 
collection, Libro de los Enaemplos, M. Morel- 
Fatio (Romania, vol. vii., p. 483) said that the 
Latin collection most like the Spanish was the 
Alphabetum narrationum of Etienne de Besan- 
¢on—a Dominican of the second half of the 
thirteenth century; but that the two works 
were not the same. Later, in speaking of the 
Catalan collection (Romania, vol. x., p. 
278) the same scholar said that, while 
the Spanish and Catalan works had many 
points of contact, they were, however, indepen- 
dent of each other; and he expressed the hope 
that at the end of the second volume of the 
Catalan work (which had not then appeared) a 
table of authorities might be given in order to 
facilitate comparison with the other alpha- 
betical collections, ‘‘ et déterminer la source 
directe du recueil catalan, si tant est qu’il ait 
été traduit d’une seule collection latine.”’ 

I have been fortunate enough to discover this 
direct and single source, which is none other 
than the Alphabetum narrationum of Etienne 
de Besancon just mentioned. 

I have seen of this work the following MSS. : 
Bib, nat. Paris, MSS. Lat, 12,402 (fourteenth 
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cent.) ; 15,255 (thirteenth cent.); and Brit. Mus, 
MS. Harl. 268. Etienne’s work may be recog- 
nised by the prologue, which begins: ‘‘ Anti- 
quorum patrum exemplo didici nonnullos ad 
virtutes fuisse inductos narrationibus aedifica- 
toriis et exemplis,” and by the first Exemplum, 
which is: ‘‘ Abbas non debet esse nimis 
rigidus.” 

Unfortunately I am forced to rely upon the 
notes I made at Paris and London some years 
ago, and cannot now make a complete com- 
parison of the Catalan work with its original ; 
but, so far as I have heen able to compare it, 
the Catalan work is an exact and literal transla- 
tion of Etienne de Besancon’s Alphabetum 
narrationum. The only difference I can find is 
in the number of stories. The Harl. MS. 268 
contains, if my rough count be correct, 792 
stories in 320 chapters or topical divisions ; the 
Catalan work contains 709. Clearly, a number 
of Exempla have been omitted; unless the 
Catalan translator used a version of Etienne de 
Besangon containing a smaller number of 
Exempla than the class of MSS. represented by 
Harl. 268. However, even if the Catalan 
translator omitted a few stories, there is no 
reason to suppose that he inserted any of his 
own making; and I have no doubt that the 
Virgil legend stands in the Latin original. 

This gives us, then, a new bit of lore about 
Virgil, collected by a learned Frenchman, 
probably in the second half of the thirteenth 
century. (Etienne died in 1294.) The story is 
evidently a confusion of the Virginius legend ; 
but a confusion, of course, prior to its col- 
lection by so learned a man as Etienne, and 
militates strongly (as Mr. Tunison, to whom I 
have communicated the story, says) against 
Comparetti’s doctrine of the exclusively 
Neapolitan character of the misapprehension 
concerning the etymology of the name 


T. F. CRANE. 


 Virgilius, 








TEICHMULLER’S DEFINITION OF ‘* RELIGION.” 


Florence: Feb. 15, 1890, 

My attention has just been called to a serious 
misrepresentation of the late Prof. Teich- 
miiller’s views occurring in Prof. Max Miiller’s 
recent work on Natural Religion. On p. 64 of 
that volume a definition of religion is quoted 
as Teichmiiller’s which was not given by ‘Teich- 
miiller as his own, but as Lotze’s, whose views 
he was very far from sharing, and in this 
instance subjected to adverse criticism (see his 
Religivonsphilosophie, pp. 21 sq.). 

I have reason to believe that whatever 
pleasure the complimentary reference to Teich- 
miiller by so eminent a person as the Gifford 
lecturer at Glasgow may have given to the 
family of the Dorpat philosopher is more than 
counterbalanced by their annoyance at finding 
attributed to him expressions which he would 
have emphatically repudiated. 

ALFRED W. BEnNN. 








THE WASHINGTON PEDIGREE, 
Philadelphia, U.8.A.: Feb, 4, 1890. 

It may be a small affair; but, since truth is 
better than fiction, pray permit me to say, in 
connexion with the letters concerning Washing- 
ton’s ancestry which have recently appeared 
in England as well as here, that it is a mistake 
to suppose that our first president, or any of 
his relatives, wrote to England inquiring as to 
the origin of his family, On the contrary, the 
inquiry came from England. The Garter King 
of Arms, Sir Isaac Heard, requested Washing- 
ton to send him whatever information i 
possessed regarding the family, that he (Sir 
Isaac) might, for his own satisfaction, draw up 
the president’s pedigree. (Sparke’s Writings of 
Washington, vol. i., pp. 539, 547, &e.) 





The request being granted, the result was 
that pedigree of Washington which was 
generally accepted as correct, until proved 
otherwise by the late Col. Chester. The error 
consisted in the omission of a generation and 
the following up of a wrong line. Recently 
the omission has been supplied by Mr. H. F. 
Waters, who gives also a line of descent 
apparently correct. 

In conclusion, permit me to remark that it is 
likewise an error to fancy that we Americans 
(as has been said) ‘“‘hunt up” our English 
ancestors ‘‘ because they were Englishmen.” 
While we have all proper regard for English- 
men as Englishmen, it is not because our 
ancestors were English that we inquire after 
them, but because they were our ancestors. 

AN AMERICAN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Feb. 23, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 
“National Life and Thought in Hungary,’ by 
Prof. Palszky. 

8p.m. Ethical: ‘* Moral Development of Girls 
after School,’”’ by Miss Hughes. 

Mownpay, Feb. 21,5 pm. London Institution: ‘ Rise 
¢ =— English Architecture,” by Mr. Arnold 


8 p.m; Royal Academy: *‘ Sculpture in Greek 
Temples,’ III, by Mr. A. 8. Murray. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture— 


y 

“Stereotyping,” II., by Mr. Thomas Bolas. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: * Further Explorations 
in the Solomon Islands,” by Mr. O. M. Woodford. 

Tugspay, Feb. 25, 8 p.m. Roval Institution: “The 

Post-Darwinian Period,’ VI., by Prof. G J. 
Romanes. 

38 pm. British Museum: ‘' Outlines of Greek 
an, I,, the Islands and Mykenae,’’ by Mr. Talfourd 


¥3 p.m. Oivil Engineers: Discussion, ‘* Water- 
works at Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Yokohama.” 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: ‘Stanley’s Spi- 
rometer,” y Dr. J. G. Garson; “Some Borneo 
Traps,” by Mr.8S. B. J. Skertchley; *‘ The Dieri and 
other Kindred Tribes of Central Australia,” by 
Mr. A. W. Howitt. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 26, 8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: “A 
Study in Early British Christianity,” by the Rev. 
E. T. Davies. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: ‘The English in 
Florida,” by Mr. Arthur Montefiore. 

8 p.m. Geological: *’The Relation of the 
Westleton Beds or **Pebbly Sands” of Suffolk to 
those of Norfolk, and on their Extension inland, 
with some Observations on the Period of the final 
Elevation and Denudation of the Weald and of the 
Thames Valley,” III, by Prof. Joseph P8estwich ; 
** & Deep Obannel of Drift in the Valley of the Cam, 
Essex.” by Mr. W. Whitaker. 

8p.m. Literature: “ Books. their Tranemission 
and Preservation,” by Mr. Walter T. Rogers. 

TuursDAY, Feb. 47, 3p.m. Roya' Ins itntion: ‘The 
Three Stages of Shakspere’s Art,” I[I., by Canon 


ger. 

3 p.m. British Museum: “Outlines of Greek 
Art. II., Architecture aud Scu!pture,”’ by Mr. 
Ta)fourd Ely. 

m. *’The Northern Shan States and the 

China Railway.” by Mr. W. Sherriff. 
6pm. Jondon Institution: ‘“‘The Rise of 

British Dov.inion in India,” by Sir A. O. Lyall. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers: ** The heory of 

Armature R«<-action in Dynamos and Motors,” by 

Mr. James Swinburne; **come Points in Dynamo 

and Motor Design,’ by Mr. W. B. Esson. 

Fripay, February 28,8 p.m. Royal Academy : * Floren- 
tine Sculpture in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries,” 1., by Prof. J. H. Middleton. 

8pm. Browning: “ Browning's Work in Rela- 
tion to Modern Life,’”’ by Mr. W. F.. Revell. 
8p.m. London Amateur Scientific: ** Practical 

Coal- Mining,” by Mr. H.8. Streatfeild. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Evolution in 

Music,” by Prot. Hubert H. Parry. 

SaTurDAY, Marchi,3p.m. Royal Lustitution: * Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism,” III , by Lord Rayleigh. 

4 pm. London Geological Field Class: ** The 
ag Rocks on which London Stands,” IIL., by 

Prof. H. G. Seeley. 


5 p. 
Burma- 





SCIENCE. 
TWO PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS. 
The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With Intro- 


duction, Commentary, end Translation. By 
A. W. Verrall. (Macmillan.) 


The Supplices of Aeschylus. With Introduc- 
tion, Critical Notes, Commentary, and 
Translation. By T. G. Tucker. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Ir the paradox may be permitted, we all 





——<-- 


expect to be surprised when we study a 
treatise or commentary by Dr. Verrall. But, 
in the present case, the expectation of a 
slashing reconstruction of the text, of seeing 
the Bentleian hook courageously wielded anew, 
is doomed to disappointment. If I ventured 
to express in a sentence what I think the 
most notable merit of this commentary, I 
should say that it was the courageous con- 
servatism with which the text is treated, 
after such redivision and repunctuation as, of 
course, involve no outrage on the MSS., but 
simply show a new discernment applied to their 
testimony. For instance, most people know 
that Ag., ll. 385-7, before appearing in the 
familiar form of 

mepavta 8° éxydvors 

&roAphtws ”Apn 

WVESYTWOV K.T+As, 
had been doctored by Hermann and others as 
unintelligible; and, indeed, one must agree 
with Mr. Sidgwick that répavra: 3’ éyydvous 
atoApytwv "Apy mvedvtov «.t.A. is ‘not a 
sentence at all.” But Dr. Verrall reads the 
MSS. more intelligently, and gives us 

mépavta 3° éyyovod- 

oa téAun Tay” Apy 

mvedyTwv K.T.A., 
and renders—‘ It is manifested how pregnant 
is the insolence of a too-defiant pride, when 
the fulness of the house overpasseth the 
blessed mean,” referring us, convincingly in 
my opivion, to ll. 749-73. No doubt, as 
he sees, éyyovotoa and réAyy for roApa 
in lyrics require some justification. But, 
personally, I cannot help thinking that this 
rather provoking puzzle has been solved by 
a very skilful application of Dr. Verrall’s 
method, which, as everyone knows, does not 
shrink from coining # word on grammatical 
principles ; and that the MS. is right after 
all, though it has been read wrong. 

But conservatism towards the MSS. is 
compatible with subversive proceedings in 
other matters. The Introduction, profoundly 
interesting as it is, is also profoundly revolu- 
tionary. It reconetructs the plot of the play 
in a manner which will startle everybody. 
But I think readers of the Acaprmy will be 
interested in a rough sketch or analysis, such 
as space permits, of a piece of work which 
will be memorable, whether it is finally 
accepted or not. 

It cannot be denied that the plot of the 
Agamemnon, as normally conceived, presents 
grave difficulties. If the beacon-fires an- 
nouncing the fall of Troy really reached 
Argos the same night that the city fell—a 
dramatic if not altogether a geographical 
possibility—how can Agamemnon possibly 
reach Argos next morning early, especially 
after encountering a great tempest by the 
way? What becomes of the highly natural 
and dramatic description of the weary Greeks 
bivouacking in the city, feasting on its pro- 
visions, devastating its temples? Again, 
when the catastrophe has come and Agamem- 
non lies dead, why is loyal Argos so powerless, 
and what are those veteran comrades of the 
king, who have returned with him, doing, or 
dreaming about? How comes the city to 
slip so unresistingly into the power of the 
guilty lovers? In a word, how does the 
tragedy fit together as a conceiveable whole, 
whatever may be the splendour of its odes 
and narratives? No single one of these 
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objections, perhaps, is overwhelming ; but, 
taken together, they certainly seem formid- 
able, and to have ‘‘ suffered not thinking on” 
sufficiently. 

To Dr. Verrall, ‘the story as it was con- 
ceived by the Byzantine students of the 
eleventh century, and is still, with whatever 
dissatisfaction, accepted”’ (p. xv.) is altogether 
absurd, aud cannot represent the thing which 
Aeschylus meant and Athens approved; and 
accordingly he paints a new background, so to 
speak, to the picture. As I understand him, 
the real facts are as follows. Troy has fallen 
at some reasonable distance of time before the 
play opens—long enough, that is, for the sack 
and destruction of the city to have occurred, 
for the preparations for return, and the actual 
disaster to the fleet, to have taken place; in 
a word, the appearance of the Herald and 
of Agamemnon is natural, not miraculous. 
Exit, therefore, the veracity of Clytemnestra’s 
whole story about the beacons, except in this 
one point, that a beacon has undoubtedly 
been seen, from Argos, burning on Mount 
Arachnaeus. The true explanation of this 
fire is that it is a signal from Aegisthus, 
lurking with a band of confederates in some 
lair on the Spider Mountain (so Dr. Verrall, 
finding confirmation of his ingenious fancy in 
1. 1493, names the beacon hill) to Clytem- 
nestra, with whom he has already established 
guilty relations, that Agamemnon is on the 
seas and approaching the bay of Argos. The 
watchman, of course, announces the beacon- 
blaze in all good faith, having been primed by 
Clytemnestra with t-e fa'se tale, which she 
afterwards utters in public, about the antici- 
pated signals from Troy. In reality, there is 
but one signal-fire, and that kindled by 
Aegisthus. 

Tere, perhaps, one may best observe what 
a new and telling force is thus conveyed to 
the celebrated and puzzling 1. 326— 


wna 8 & pros nal TeAcvTaios Spaudr. 


I respectfully concur with Dr. Verrall (App 
H., p. 194) that all the iaterpretations hitherto 
given to this line, standing where it does, are 
singularly artificial and pointless. By Dr. 
Verrall’s interpretation, tlie phrase is just 
sufficiently mysterious to bafils the chorus, 
which is, of course, Clytemnestra’s object, 
while to the Athenian audience it is a telling 
sarcasm on her part—they knowing that only 
one beacon-fire started or arrived at all—and 
that one, no messenger of glory or conquest, 
but a sign for the victory of lust, lies, and 
treachery. 

The conspirators hurry to the landing-place, 
that they may join Agamemnon under the 
guise of friendship, avd be present in force 
at the fortress, so as in due time to overwhelm 
by their numbers the surviving comrades of 
Agamemnon, when he himself lies slain by 
Clytemnestra. These treacherous attendants 
are those to whom the chorus makes allusion, 
especially at vv 799800; these are the 
dito. Aoxirac of 1. 1650. These enable 
Aegisthus and Clytemnestra to hold the 
power when they have seized it. The share 


of Aegisthus in the deed-——a share which 
certainly, in ll. 1643-1645, seems to have been 
something more than mere complicity — is 
thus realised; and according to Dr. Verrall 
(p. xlvii.), ‘thus, as the story was conceived 
at Athens in the fifth century, thus, or some- 





what thus, was the imperial Agamemnon 
slain.” 

I should not be doing justice to this 
remarkable Introduction if I did not add that 
no mere abstract or compendium, such as I 
have tried t» give, can represent the force 
with which its points are pressed home, or the 
ingenuity with which confirmations of it are 
discovered in the language of the play. 
Neither do I feel inclined to contend, with the 
master of so many legions as Dr. Verrall can 
bring into the field, in favour of a traditional 
view, the objections to which I feel most 
strongly. But some considerations for sus- 
pense of judgment will occur to anyone, I 
think, who reads Dr. Verrall with care. 

In the first place—with regard to the 
crudities and impossibilities of the accepted 
plot of the Agamemnon — I question 
whether any tragedy would bear the fierce 
intellectual light and stringent criticism which 
Dr. Verrall brings to bear upon this one. The 
story of the beacons is all but impossible, 
the return of Agamemnon on the morning 


after the fall of Troy, hopelessly impossible ; 


the triumph of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, 
without any visible adherents, over a loyal 
population whose discontent certainly had no 
leaning to Aegisthus is, to say the least, 
unlikely. But the question is whether these 
things would present in action the same 
aspect that they present to the literary 
student. After all, the drama is a yevvatov 
Weddos, in all languages and on every stage. 
The metrical form of speech never was, nor 
is, nor will be, natural in action; the events 
described in ‘‘ Hamlet” cou'd no more have 
happened in the time that it takes to exbibit 
them on the stage than they could happen in 
five minutes. The whole thing is aimed at 
an audience more quick to see and to feel 
than to argue. It is this, I think, and not 
‘‘conccalment and practical misrepresenta- 
tion” (p. xiv.), as Dr. Verrall affirms, that 
has kept the ‘staggering surprises’? of the 
plot from pressing so heavily on the minds of 
other students and commentators as they 
press on Dr. Verrall’s. He seems to me hardly 
to realise that the very fact that the plot of 
the Agamemnon—a play that has been the 
delight of able men and scholars for many 
years—has never seemed so monstrous to any 
of them as it seems to him is in itself some 
proof that it is possible to be a little too 
logical and stringent in viewing the drama. 
Secondly, we all of us recognise the 
fact, however illogical it may seem, that 
men’s minds will allow a latitude to a drama 
whose subject is far removed from them in 
space, time, and circumstances, which they 
will not allow to a strictly contemporary 
play. 
‘*Not Shakspere himself, says Dr. Verrall 
(p. 21), ‘‘could have made the Londoners 
content to suppose that a Spanish ship lying at 
the Nore had fired upon an English ship lying 
at the Tower. They simply could not suppose 
it.” 
No, they could not ; but those same Londoners 
apparently felt quite differently towards the 
prodigies of Tamburlaine, of Barabas, of the 
Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. Distance 
lends enchantment to the senses, a3 well as to 
the view. Homer is full of prodigies and 
literal impossibilities, but what Athenian of 
the ordinary sort would have felt them as 





such? The golden haze of an heroic 
antiquity conceals these logical crags and 
angles; and probably the age of Agamemnon 
seemed as remote to an Athenian—in spite of 
familiar names and localities—as it appears to 
us. Who looks for demonstrable possibilities 
in the legend of Locrine? Who does not 
feel that Coleridge—for once—missed the 
mark when he criticised the First Part of 
‘‘Faust”? by saying that the incredulus odi 
is felt in every line? It seems to me—with 
all respect and gratitude to Dr. Verrall for 
the surpassing interest of this introductory 
essay—that the feeling of ineredulus odi 
dominates him too strongly; and that the 
sense of poetry—which never leaves him in 
translating or commenting—wavers, in him, 
before the breath of logical indignation when 
he views the poem as a whole. Does not 
Aristotle expressly say that tragedy was 
originally dopucros 7H yxpdvew, like epic? and 
Dion Chrysostom, apropos of the rival plays 
on Philoctetes, that no dramatist avoids all 
improbabilities—e.g., heralds going and re- 
turning journeys that require several days ? 

I have said that, in the matter of the text, 
Dr. Verrall is highly conservative; in the 
interpretation of it he leans strongly to 
innovation. Space forbids me to speak at 
length about the many passages on which he 
flashes new and surprising lights. The 
chief of these ho has relegated to an 
Appendix (pp. 183-222), where some six 
and twenty passages are discussed with a 
fullness which would overburden the actual 
commentary. Of these I can but give 
samples. In Il. 2, 3, Kxowmopevos oréyas 
"Arpadiv dyxafer, xuvos dixyv, the exact 
meaning and attitude of the watchman has 
been much discussed. Dr. Verrall courage- 
ously takes xoumopevos créyats dyxabev to = 
‘“‘Julled in the embrace of the roof,’ com- 
paring the zerpais dyxadyn in Prom Vinet., 1. 
1040. The question is, whether the irony of 
the expression is equally appropriate here ? 
I think the new interpretation rather wins 
upon one. On the other hand, is it really so 
certain that Komdpevos oréyats cannot = 
‘couched upon the roof’? And when Dr. 
Verrall says that ‘‘a man could hardly 
describe himself as having lain in a certain 
posture for a year,” he is misled by his own 
stringency. It is not only possible, but easy 
and natural, for a living man to describe 
himself by a phrase representing a literal 
impossibility, or a practical untruth I trust 
Dr. Verrall has never been betrayed into 
saying, ‘“‘ I was bothered to death,” or ‘‘he 
preached to us for hours,” or into combioing 
the two statements ? 

Much attention will doubtless be drawn to 
the interpretation of ll. 49-51, the celebrated 
simile of the vultures. Dr. Verrall is con- 
servative of the old rendering of éxzarious as 
‘that which is solitary, aloof from men.” 
But dAyeou raidwv, he thinks, must mean, 
“in grief from boys,” 7.¢., youthful robbers 
of the eyrie, zaidwy not being a proper 
synonym for dpraAixwr, but used always 
of ‘young human beings.” This may well 
be as true as it is ecr‘ainly plausible; 
yet I do not think he quite gets over Eur. 
lon, 175, by his argument from the sup- 
posed prudery of the passage; and I think 
he certainly ignores the probability of the 
human word being used here instead of the 
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scientific one, exactly because it is of human 
bereavement and sorrow, not of melancholy 
vultures, that the poet is really thinking. In]. 
438 we find a wholly new view of the somewhat 
enigmatic word, wévOeva. Hitherto, it has been 
viewed as related to révOos, and—‘‘mourning.”’ 
But, following Mr. Housman, Dr. Verrall 
abjures this. Still conservative, however, of 
the MSS., he devises a new meaning, con- 
nected with zev@epds, and renders the whole 
passage—‘‘ There is and must be heartache for 
the women of every house ”’—literally “the 
kinswoman of each man’s house is heavy at 
heart of course,” wpérea meaning ‘is natu- 
rally.” If this must be—if the received 
translation is impossible, as Dr. Verrall rather 
acridly says—it must. But I do think that, 
in the transposition of the meaving from grief 
personified (cf. ‘Grief fills the room up of 
my absent child”) to the depressed female 
cousin of the estblishment, the poetry suffers 
horribly. Such is not the case, whatever 
other objection may be taken to it, with Dr. 
Verrall’s view of the most beutiful, and 
perhaps most uncertain, passage in the 
Agamemnon, ll. 417-422: 


moAd 8° dveorevov 
7d’ évvémovres Sduwy npopytat’ 
‘* iw iw Séua SGua Kol mpduar, 
im A€xos Kal oriBor piddvopes, 
mdpeoti ovyas &rimos aAoldopos 
GBicros apeuevwr ideiv. 


To Dr. Verrall, the d0nwv zpodfjra: are ‘ the 
seers whoat Troy revealed to Paris and Helen 
what was passing at Argos, sighing, in spite 
of their intention to mock, at the suffering 
which they cou'd see.” He adheres t» the 
MSS. aédioros, resisting plausible conjectures. 
He takes ovyds dros as = ‘unregarded on 
the part of the silence.” In the following 
clause he takes dacpa to mean the wasted 
form of the pining Menelaus, ‘he seews but 
a phantom loid of the house.’”? One might 
argue this passage till doomsday. I wou'd 
only say, in passing, that I cannot believe 
that the seers are Trojans, or that dvéorevoy 
is compatible with triumph, or that the dacpa 
is Menelaus. But, having expressed a certain 
want of sympathy with some elements in 
Dr. Verrsll’s work, I wish to bear testi- 
mony to its literary beauty. When we turn 
from the excruciating prose-translations of the 
great scholar Paley to those of Dr. Verral!, we 
seem to move in a new world. Allowing for 
the nonce his view of the passage and of the 
speakers, who will not part gratefully from 
Dr. Verrall after reading this: 


‘And oft they sighed, the interpreters of the 
home, as they said: ‘Ah, for the home! Aha, 
fo. the home! Aha! and ah! for the princes 
thereof! for the busband’s bed yet prioted with 
her embrace! There he stands, bis curses 
mocked with silence, the parted spouse, the 
sweetest sight of them all’” ? 


More lengthy consideration than is now 
possible within the limits of a single article is 
undoubtedly due to Prof. Tucker’s edition of 
the Supplices—firetly, because it is a remark- 
ably strenuous piece of work; and, recondly, 
because it is a piece of work that very much 
needed to be done. I cannot doubt that he is 
right in sayiog that 
“critical study, especially with English scholars, 
is apt to confine itself to certain narrow fields, 
which it ploughs over and over again, while it 
leaves senta situ domains of literature which 





rig reclaimed to great advantage ” (Pref., 
p. Vil.). 

Of such neglect, the Supplices certainly affords 
aa instance. Except Paley in his complete 
edition, no English scholer appears to have 
seriously edited the play. Now that he has 
completed his labours on the Trilogy, one 
could wish that Mr. Sidgwick would take 
the Supplices in hand in the same form. No 
one, with the memory of Dr. Verrall’s novel- 
ties fresh upon him, could possibly say that 


the Agamemnon had been over-edited, but | 1 


assuredly the Supplices has been under-edited. 
Prof. Tucker wishes to remove this stigma, 
and even those who differ from him in details 
will admit that he has done much towards its 
removal. 

The defect of his edition teems to 

me to be a slightly pragmatical tone, not 
towards his brother scholars, but towards 
opponents in the abstract. For instsnce, 
he amends, in passing, Prom. Vinct., 1. 680, 
by substituting airewds for aipvidis. Well 
and good; but why say, in advocacy of this 
change, that ‘‘ no careful student of Aeschylus 
could bear the flagrant tautology dapooddxyros 
aidvidios ?”’ (p.ix.). Where is the tautology ? 
A man is slain in battle suddenly, but not 
unexpectedly ; when we see a thunder-storm 
roll up, the flash comes suddenly, but not 
unexpectedly. Like Dr. Verrall, Prof. Tyrrell 
is too stringent when he detects a superficial 
inconsistency. But his view, in the paragraph 
that follows, of Choeph.,1. 698, is clear, reason- 
ably expressed, and comes near to convincing. 
His analysis of the play is needless!y abrupt, 
and sounds more like a revolver than a piano; 
e.g. (pp. Xvi., xvii.), 
‘‘If any native hear us, our tones will remind 
him of the sorrowing nightingale. This, too, 
is a manner of dirge. O gods! side with 
justice against vice and violence. Give us 
sanctuary. The purposes of Zeus are in- 
scrutable, we only know that his will never 
fails. Mortals, nay, gods, he lays low in their 
pride; human wantonness is putting forth new 
Jeaves; may be look to it. Thus, though un- 
trained, do I mourn like any dirgewoman.” 


This style of compression is ugly, and un- 
necessarily so. Something of the same hard- 
ness appears at times in the notes—eg., in 
that on 1. 43, where he reads, for Porson’s 
avOovopovcas, dvGovdpov 74s, 8¢, Tpoyovou Bods, 
and annotates ‘‘ The mention of flowers rather 
than grass ¢:mpers the bes‘ial reference,” 
meaning the reference to Io in her trans- 
formed condition—surely a bad piece of style. 

Ona the other hand, persuaded as he is (with 
Dr. Kenvedy) that ‘the Aeschylean MSS. 
are clogged with corruption” (p. xii.), Prof. 
Tucker lacks neither ingenuity nor courage 
in emenda'ion. The principles upon which he 
would proceed are well and persuasively 
expressed on p. xxx. Whether or nol. 125, 
Avs Képa, éyovra cepy ever’ daodadres, 
really needs quite such drastic correction as 
Avs kopa éxous doeuy’ év “Orids optdaca, 
may be doubted; the reference to Opis is 
obscure, for [ cannot gather that, anywhere 
else, Orion’s attempt is said to have been 
made on Opis; and A€yous docuva does not 
somehow feel like Aeschylus’s language for 
‘lustful conduct.” For all that, the con- 
jecture is very ingenious; so, I think, is the 
conjecture on 1. 240, where pyvetra: axn stands 
hopelessly unintelligible. Prof. Tucker would 











read pytpuds diknv. (I do not observe that 


| he anywhere deals with the theory mentioned 


by Conington, in the Appendix to his 
Choephoroi, that corruptions like these arose 
from dictation, and that errors of ear are con- 
cerned, as well as those of eye.) Personally, 
I find it bard, in view of the context, to give up 
dan ; hard also to assent to the fanciful inter- 
pretation given to vevové’, in 1. 328. Satis- 
faction is not to be expected on ll. 856-7 ; but 
Bporeos ara certainly finds confirmation in 
. 509. 

In brief, I think that ‘the antipodean 
student,”’ as Prof. Tucker dubs himself on 
p- viii, has produced, in spite of the diffi- 
culties alluded to on p. xiii, a very able and 
erudite edition of a much neglected play. 
There are some superfluities in the notes— 
e.g., the second part of that on l. 2; the end 
of that on 1. 82; and the beginning of that 
onl. 777. But the edition, so far from being 
superfluous, was terribly needed, and should 
be treated with gratitude by all lovers of 
Aeschylus, 


E. D. A. Morsueap. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A BABYLONIAN WORD ‘“ AMMATU,.” 
Cheshunt, Herts: Feb. 15, 1890. 
In the last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Iecord Mr. Pinches has published in 
cuneiform text and transcription a duplicate 
of the Babylonian Creation Legend hitherto 
known from K. 5419, 3473, and 4832, &e. Of 
these the first, with which I am now con- 
cerned, was reproduced in Delitzsch’s Assyrische 
Lesestu:ke (3rd ed., p. 93), while the transcrip- 
tion may be read in Schrader, U.0. 7'., vol.i., p. 2. 
Now, in the duplicate just published, the 


second line of the opening of the Creation 
Legend reads thus: 


eap-hs am-ma-tu™ su-mu la {zakrat].”’ 

Here ammatu” for ‘‘ ground,” ‘‘land,”’ ‘‘ earth,” 
stands in place of ma-tu” in K. 5419. It might, 
perhaps, be thought possible that by a very 
exceptional combination we might read sap- 
lis-am. This would, indeed, be a most unusual 
mode of writing in place of gap-li-sam; for it 
is notorious that the Assyrians avoided writing 
phonetically in a word or syllable beginning 
with a vowel immediately after a closed 
syllable. There are, however, more examples 
than we might at first suspect of so exceptional 
a combination. Delitzsch, in his Assyrian 
Grammar (Reuther) § 17, cites a-3sib-at 
(If. Rawl. 66, no. 1, 9); and this peculiarity 
appears most frequently in the case of accented 
suffixes—e.g. first person -an-ni in Sin sallim- 
an-ni and other proper names (see Canon of 
Rulers passim). in the Kassam-cylinder of 
Asurbanipal 1 have noted il-lik-am-ma and 
u-bil-am-ma and other forms of like ending 
(col, i. 62; ii, 80, 102; iii, 19; vii. 96, 100). 
But we have no right to assume here anything 
so unprecedented as an adverbial sap-lis-am 
parallel with umisam and dariiam (or with 
fuller termination -am-ma, as in sat-ti-sam-ma), 
for these endings appear to belong to adverbs 
of time (see Delitzsch, ibid, § 80 b, 8). 

Accordingly, the existence of a word ammatu 
is warranted by the duplicate. The confident 
assertion, therefore, of the writer E. (in the 
Expositor, August 1889, p. 159) that no such 
form exists in the first Creation-tablet, falls to 
the ground. This word is obviously Semitic 
and appears to throw light on two Old Testa- 
ment passages, 

1. In 2 Sam, viii. 1 occurs the somewhat 
enigmatical metheg ha-ammah. Menius, indeed, 
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on comparing the parallel in 1 Chron. xviii. 1 
andthe LXX of 1 Sam. viii. 1, would be disposed 
to reject the Hebrew text of the latter. But 
its validity seems to be fairly supported by the 
arguments of Canon Driver in his elaborate 
and instructive work Notes on the Hebrew Text 
of the Books of Samuel (Clarendon Press), which 
has recently come into my hands. If the 
metaphorical use of the Arabic zimdém for 
‘‘power,” ‘‘jurisdiction,” satisfactorily ex- 
plains the use of metheg here, may not the 
Assyrian ammatu guide us to the correct under- 
standing of ammah as meaning here ‘land ” 
or “ district "—a signification better suited to 
the context ? 

2. Aud similarly in Is. vi. 4 we would 
connect the plural amméth, ‘‘ foundations,” 
with the same word meaning in the singular 
‘**land” or ‘‘ ground.” 

The word ammah, ammatu, is probably de- 
rived from the root D'S, signifying ‘‘ mother.” 
The primitive connexion of earth with mother- 
hood needs no illustration. Compare Sayce’s 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 251. For Delitzsch’s 
assumption (Prolegomena eines neuen Heb. 

' Aramilischen Worterbuch, p. 109) that the root 
originally meant ‘‘to be broad” or ‘‘ roomy,” 
I cannot see sufficient evidence. 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the publi- 

cation of a French translation of the works 

appearing in Mr, Walter Scott’s ‘‘Contem- 

porary Ncience’”’ series, under the general 
editorship of Dr. Henri de Varigny. The 

— publishers will be MM. Lecrosnier & 
abc. 

Mr. H. H. Howorrtu has contributed to 
the Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society an elaborate criticism of 
Dr. Croll’s well-known theory of alternate 
glacial and warm periods in each hemisphere, 
and of interglacial climates. He concludes 
that neither on meteorological, geological, nor 
palaeontological grounds can this theory be 
maintained. 








PEILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tu£ third volume of the ‘‘ Old Welsh Texts” 
is now in the binders’ hands, and will be issued 
to subscribers early in March. This volume is 
called The Bruts, and contains the text of 
Brut y Tywyssogion, Brut y Saesson, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Dares Phrygius, &c., all but the 
first having never been printed before. The 
work has been withheld for ten months in order 
to examine other MSS. containing similar texts ; 
and these have been classified and reviewed in 
a preface by Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans, while 
Prof. Rhys has written an introduction dealing 
specially with Geoffrey’s Brut. 

WHEN noticing Messrs. King & Cookson’s 
Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of 
Greek and Latin in the ACADEMY of last week, 
we hazarded the opinion that that book had 
‘*no rival as a manual of the modern doctrines 
of classical philology for the higher forms of 
schools.” That opinion, however, was falsified 
even before it was published by the appearance 
of an English translation of M. Victor Henry’s 
Précis de Grammaire Comparée du Grec et du 
Latin, made by Mr. R. T. Elliott, with a com- 
mendatory preface by Prof. Nettleship (Sonnen- 
schein). The original, which has already passed 
through two editions, was reviewed by Prof. 
Sayce in the ACADEMY of July 21, 1888. We 
must be satisfied now to remark that the trans- 
Jator has done well in substituting English for 
French examples in the explanations of phonetic 
phenomena and in the comparisons of cognate 
words. Neglect of this principle seriously im- 
pairs the practical utility of the translation of 
Paul’s Principles of the History of Language. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CamBripGe Puttoioaicat Soctety.—( Annual General 
Meeting, Thursday, January 30.) 
Tuz Master of Ohrist’s, president, in the chair 
The following new officers were elected for 
the current year: president, Dr. Sandys; vice- 
president, the Master of Obrist’s; member of 
council, Prof. Jebb. The Master of Carist’s read 
a paper in which he called attention to a modifica- 
tion in the latest editions of Paul’s Principien, 
pp. 58-60, and Brugmann’s Greek Grammar, p. 11 
(in Miiller’s Handbuch, &c.), of the doctrine of 
the invariability of phonetic sequence. Paul dis- 
tinguishes from the examples of regular substitu- 
tion of one sound for another others not regular 
which he describes as interchange in certain 
definite cases. These are (1) metathesis, ¢g. 
“wasp” =A.8. weps, ye=ope, where the sounds 
are consecutive, or O.H.G. ¢2zzih (now essig)= 
acetum, where they are not consecutive, (2) assimi- 
lation of two sounds not consecutive, as quingue 
for Idg. penge, (3) dissimilation, as pelegrinus tor 
peregrinus; or Sptpaxros for *dpuppaxros, where r 
is lost, or semestris for semimesiris, where a syllable 
nearly the same as the following syllable falls out. 
In like manner Brugmenn distinguishes gradual 
and progressive substitutions of sound from meta- 
theses which take place by sudden transition. The 
writer of the paper gave reasons for inferring that 
Burgmann, though he only specifies metatheses, 


yet may be supposed to include the other changes 


given by Paul, as cases where strict uniformity 
was not to be expected ; and he pointed out that 
Brugmann gave a reason for this variability 
(which Paul had not), viz , that the changes were 
sudden. It was then suggested that if regularity 
was not tobe expected in assimilation of non- 
consecutive sounds, on the ground that such 
assimilation was sudden, there might be no reason 
to expect it when the sounds were consecutive, 
because it might be plausibly maintained that 
such assimilations were alsosudden. It is notorious 
that in Latin numerous variations from the 
ordinary law are found in these assimilations: e 7 
we find quondam for *quomdam with change of m 
to n, but guamde with none ; cena for cesna, but 
uerna for *uesna ; collis for *colnis, but uolnus, where 
in remains ; porrum for *porsum, but dorsum; and 
many like ones. Even if we allow that some 
such variations have been plausibly explained, yot 
many remain for which no explanation has ever 
been offered. The writer suggested that thorough- 
going adherents of the dogma of unvarying 
phonetic sequence might find comfort in this 
explanation of variations which in fact are found, 
viz , that when change was sudden, regularity was 
not to be expected. But he pointed out there was 
a preliminary point to be settled. The most dis- 
tinguished phoneticians are not agreed whether 
there is such a thing as ‘‘sudden’’ change. 
Sievers (Grundziige, p. 226, ed.*) holds that there 
is, and gives as an instance labialiem in Greek, 
Umbrian, and Oscan. Sweet, on the other hand, 
seems at least (H.E S.? § 42) to deny it. With 
the view of testing this point, and so furnishing 
a basis for the view described above, the writer 
gave a full list of the different kinds of sound- 
change and classified them tentatively as sudden or 
gradual.—A long discussion followed. 


Exizanetuan Society.—(Wednesday, February 5) 


A. H. Burien, Esa , in the chair— Mr. Edmund 
Gosse read a paper on ‘“‘The Masques of Ben 
Jonson.”? In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse said: It is characteristic of the 
anomalous character of the development of Eng- 
lish imaginative work that, although masques are 
of exotic origin, and although they are eminently 
foreign to the instinctive tone of our society, they 
exist nowhere but in the literature of this country. 
The entertainments of Ferrara and Venice, of 
Paris and Madrid, have passed away and left no 
sign, although, doubtless, they often exceeded in 
splendour the best that London could produce ; 
but it was in England only that the poet stepped 
in and gave immortality to a pageant which, with- 
out his aid, could last no longer than a gorgeous 
sunset. Nay more, it was during two generations 
only that the English masque itself existed as a 
form of poetical literature. From the year 1512, 
when Henry VIII, at the feast of Epiphany, 
danced with eleven others in disguise ‘‘after the 
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manner of Italy,’ onwards till 1603, when Ben 
Jonson, dissatisfied with the bald form of ‘‘ enter- 
tainments,’’ broke out into his first pure masque, 
“The Satyr,” these forms of courtly show were 
incessantly revived in the progresses of our 
monarchs. Sidney prepared a ‘‘ Lady of the 
May ’”’ and Gascoigne a ‘‘ Princely Pleasures” in 
1575 ; but these were scarcely articulate, and had 
not much more literature in them than that ‘ De- 
vice of the Indian Prince’? which has been attri- 
buted to Bacon. The masques which are in any 
sense poems are only about fifty in all, but they 
formed the lighter labours of a very goodly com- 
pany. The masquers are few in number; but Ben 
Jonson stands up, burly and mountainous, in the 
midst of them, with Shakspere holding his right 
hand and Milton his left. A masque was origin- 
ally an interlude. Between the acts of a solemn 
Florentine comedy the stage would be crowded 
by mummers in beautiful and fantastic dresses, 
engaged in some allegorical or classical dumb- 
show. Sometimes, no doubt, the lords would be 
eeated on chairs at the sides of the stage during 
the serious part of the performance, and would 
join, b-ing ready habited, in frolic dances when- 
ever the curtain fell. By-and-by these four inter- 
ludes would be combined with one thread of 
fancy ; and, later still, they would, no doubt for 
convenience sake, be played together as a single 
performance. Architecture supplied the scene 
with all its mechanical contrivances and florid 
landscape ; choregraphy decided what peculiar 
dances should be introduced and conducted; 
music brought an orchestra together ; while paint- 
ing designed the costumes and grouped the actors 
in masses of exuberant colour. for nearly a 
century this was enough, and the masque was no 
more than a very elaborate ballet. But in the 
midst of the first Jacobean efflorescence, when 
every bush was ringing with melody, no one could 
be satisfied with dumb show. Like the performers 
in Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, there came a 
moment when the excitoment of the masquers 
could not be kept silent any longer; and the 
masques of Campion, Daniel, Fletcher, Chapman, 
Beaumont, Jonson broke simultaneously into 
poetry. It may bs said at the same time that it 
was Shaksp2re who, in his ‘‘ Representation of 
Hymen,’’ in the ‘‘ As You Like It’’ of 1599, first 
conquered a place in literature for the pure 
masque. These circumstances being taken into 
consideration and the genius of the composers of 
these courtly pageants being recognised, it is at first 
sight surprising that the positive value of these 
masques is not greater than itis. The great fault 
of all those specimens which we possess. with the 
exception of ‘‘ Comus,”’ is their inherent slightness, 
their tenuity of interest. We may turn from 
Shakspere’s little ‘‘ Representation of Hymen” 
in ‘‘ As You Like It’’ to Ben Jonson’s elaborate 
study in the folklore of witchcraft which forms the 
nucleus of ‘‘The Masque of Queens,’ from 
Campion’s earliest masque to Shirley’s latest, 
without finding one which, however splendid, 
is not essentially trivial. The form permitted no 
dramatic development, and less individual action 
than modern opera. Passion of every kind was 
excluded. There could be no movement of 
character. Ingenious scenery, splendid dresses, 
were combined to display the faces, figures, and 
physical accomplishments of beautiful young 
aristocrats of both sexes. It is natural for us to 
wonder how poetry entered at all into these per- 
formanees, not why in so doing it relinquished so 
much of its essential vitality. What was left to 
a@ masque-poet to do was to exercise his art as a 
forger of lyrical conceits, to unravel the threads of 
a moral or loyal allegory, or to reel off quaint 
lengths of compliment in heroic couplets. Among 
those who acquitted themselves of these strictly 
curtailed responsibilities, Ben Jonson stands easily 
pre-eminent. Where Campion—who is next in 
order of copiousness—has left us four, of Jonson 
there are preserved at least thirty, or considerably 
more than half of the whole existing number of 
masques. The confinement of the form, its inherent 
stifiness and insipidity, did not alarm the fighting 
elephant of Elizabethan song It added but 
another to the magnificent trappings which he was 
proud to carry. Ben Jonson was prepared to 
adopt, and to stick to, what Shakspere would 
only handle in a moment of caprice and Webster 
would only touch and reject. The consequence 
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was that he gave the tone to this order of enter- 
tainment, and that his pieces form the canon of 
the English masque. Those who examine closely 
will see that, in point of fact, he invented little. 
Daniel’s ‘‘ Vision of the Twelve Goddesses,’’ and 
Campion’s ‘‘ Masque of the Lord Hayes,’’ are 
more like what afterwards came to be the Jon- 
sonian model than any masque which Ben Jonson 
had produced at that early date; but there is no 
question that, with practice, Jonson learned to be 
much more adroit and amusing than any of his 
rivals, and in his hands, between 1609 and 1615, 
the masque rose to its height as a branch of 
dramatic poetry. The general outline of the 
typical masque may be given without prejudice to 
the interior structure, the details of which differed 
in every case, as the ingenuity of poet and archi- 
tect dictated. ‘The scene would be the end of some 
great hall, at Court or in the Inns of Law, for 
example. The audience, being limited and 
private, would be content with but half the space, 
the rest being fitted up as a deep stage, with every 
species of mechanical contrivance. A trumpet 
was blown, the curtains fell aside and discovered 
an altar, round which a throng of priests and 
pages were dancing; or a mountain top, with the 
moon rising behind it; or Night, in a star-be- 
spangled chariot, hovering from a _ cloud. 
Whatever the scene, it encouraged the 
immediate appearance of some figure or figures 
elaborately dressed, often as fantastically ex- 
ceeding the ordinary habit of the day as the 
knights and ladies so quaintly painted by Zuc- 
chero surpassed in splendour ourselves in our sub- 
fusc raiment. To the audience the appearance 
of these gorgeous personages would be fraught 
with personal excitement. That is the Queen her- 
self, it would be whispered, dancing down the 
stage hand in hand with the Countess of Bedford, 
each in a costume of azure and silver, their hands 
and faces blackened, and adorned with savage 
ornaments of jewels and feathers wound with 
ropes of pearl. That in green, with a zone of 
gold about her, crowned with myrtle — that 
surely, is the Countess of Arundel? Thus in a 
subdued excitement of conjecture, the marque 
would open, till, after the first dance, rome un- 
known personage, probably a professional actor 
or reciter, would come forward and begin to in- 
tone some of Ben Joneon’s solid verge, or link one 
division to another with a etrain of verbal 
music, For us, these slight pieces live in the 
poetry they contain, or in the poet's robust prose 
descriptions, notes, reflections, and prefaces. For 
the audience, it is hard to believe that they did not 
mainly subsist in their magnificence, in the beauty 
and quality of the chief marquers, in rumours of 
the vast sums spent on the dresses, the machinery, 
the music, and the painting. The poetical record 
of these effulgent spectacles forms a little back- 
water in the stream of Jacobean poetry. While 
the main body of our literature was progressing so 
rapidjy, and changing character irreparably every 
five or six years, the marques continued to wheel 
round and round for three or four decades, with 
no other change than that the lines they drew on 
the pool they haunted grew slowly fainter and 
fainter. From the death of Elizabeth to the out- 
break of the Civil War the marque continued to 
hold its clearly-defined place in literature—too 
aristocratic to be effected by changes in popular 
taste, preserved amid the ruin of far more solid 
constructions by its very lightness and evanescence. 
Mr. Gosse then proceeded to analyse some of the 
leading examples of the masque, and in particular 
the ‘‘ Oberon” of Ben Jonson —A brief discussion 
ensued, which was opened by Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
and continued by Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Frederick 
— Mr. Bertram Dyer, and Miss Grace 
am. 


Suetiey Society.—( Wednesday, February 12 ) 


Mr. W. F. Revert, read a paper on “ ‘ Prome- 
theus Unbound’: the Realisation of its Ideals.” 
All great and permanent work, said the lecturer, 
must be vitalised by human interest ; and of such 
interest ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ”’ is full, in spite 
of its greatness of scope and indistinctness of 
outline. Prometheus, as drawn by Shelley, 
represents the type of character by which the 
reformation of the world may be brought about ; 
and in depicting this reformation the poet 


deliberately chose the realm of idealism, since ‘‘ in 
emotions,’’ as Herbert Spencer says, “‘lie the 
springs of human conduct.’’ The triumph of 
Prometheus over Jupiter is effected by no force or 
violence, but by an inner change of spirit—the 
mind of man, of which Prometheus is representa- 
tive, having gradually learnt the great lesson that 
the secret of true freedom is Love. It is by 
* gentleness, virtue, wisdom, and endurance’’ 
that the suffering Titan is enabled to withstand 
the overwhelming domination of Jupiter, typical 
of the all-prolific evil which finds lodgment in 
man’s heart—this development of soul and 
character bringing about the ultimate redemption 
of mavkind.—A discussion followed, in which Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, Dr. Furnivall, Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, Mr. H. 8. Salt, and others took part. 





FINE ART. 
TWO ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS. 

Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By George C. Williamson. Vol. I. 
(Elliot Stock.) In form, this is a new edition 
of the well-known book by William Boyne 
under the same title (1858); but the additions 
and corrections are so numerous, and they 
have been so thoroughly incorporated into the 
original, as to constitute ita new work. The 
editor is to be congratulated not only upon bis 
opportunities, but still more upon the excel- 
lent use he has made of them. Starting with 
the collections and MS. notes obtained from 
Mr. Boyne, he recognised at once that he 
could only bring his task to a successful end by 
enlisting local co-operation. As contrasted 
with coins, tokens are peculiarly the subject of 
local interest. They were never intended to 
circulate far from their native place; and there 
for the most part, they have remained to the 
present day, in county museums or in private 
cabinets. Above all, it is only by means of 
local knowledge that their real meaning and 
history can be ascertained. Mr. Williamson, 
therefore, deserves the gratitude not only of 
professed numismatists, but of all those in- 
terested in the study of the minor materials 
of English history, for the modesty with which 
he has subordinated himself to his county 
sub-editors. The plan of the work and the 
general responsibility are his own; but he 
would be the first to acknowledge how deeply 
he is indebted to his collaborateurs for the 
accurate local information which marks the 
great difference between his book and that of 
Boyne. For three or four counties included in 
this volume, Mr. Williamson has been unable to 
obtain such local help; and here his pages 
assume, perforce, the form of a dry catalogue. 
In one instance the sub-editor has over- 
burdened the text with annotations which 
would be more appropriate to a local history ; 
and another sub-editor has been unable to 
refrain from the introduction of unseasonable 
witticisms. But all the rest is so excellent 
that we are perhaps doing an injustice to those 
unnamed when we specially mention for praise 
the work of Major Lowsley, for Berks; of Mr. 
H. 8. Gill, for Devon; of Mr. J. 8. Udal, for 
Dorset; and of Mr. G. E. Hodgkin, for 
London. The present volume consists of more 
than 800 pages, with twelve plates, and several 
woodcuts in the text for Herts. A second 
volume will conclude the counties of England, 
together with Wales and Ireland; and will also 
contain no less than ten classified indexes, so as 
to make it ‘‘indispensable ” to the collector. 


New Studies in Old Subjects. By J. A, 
Sparvel-Bayly. (Elliot Stock.) This is a 
well-printed and readable volume of anti- 
quarian miscellanies. The element of novelty 
is not its conspicuous feature, nor have we 
observed that any new discoveries have been 
made by the author in those by-ways of 





\ historical research through which he leads his 








readers. But Mr. Bayly has collected from 
vatious sources a good deal of interesting 
matter; and the papers upon ‘‘ Early Church 
Dedications,” ‘‘ Pews of the Past,’’ and ‘‘The 
Brewer and his Beer,” are particularly note- 
worthy. The distinction between ale and 
beer is altogether forgotten nowadays. 
Formerly ale implied a sweet fermented drink 
made from malt without hops or other bitter 
herbs. ‘‘ A pot of ale,” says an old author, 
‘consists of four parts : first the ale, then the 
toast, then the ginger, then the nutmeg.” 
Beer, on the other hand, was always supposed 
to contain hops, which certainly formed an in- 
gredient in its composition before the days of 
Henry VIII. The old distich— 


‘* Hops, Reformation, Carp, and Beer 
Came into England all in one year ’”’ 


—must not be accepted as trustworthy evidence 
in the face of contemporary records. Mr. 
Bayly quotes from the presentments made at 
the Hundred Court of Hythe in 1446 a charge 
brought against certain women in the parish 
for brewing ‘“‘ cerevisia et bere” ; and he gives 
reasons for assigning to the former word, when 
it stands alone, the meaning of ale. The hop 
is not improbably indigenous to the south of 
England. 








THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 


For many years past the most characteristic 
‘‘note” of the exhibitions of the Glasgow 
Institute has been their variety, their broad 
and eclectic comprehensiveness. Its directors 
have welcomed work by representatives of the 
most diverse artistic schools, have given interest 
to their displays by including many notable 
pictures from London, have admitted—and, 
indeed, sedulously sought for—works of merit 
by foreign painters, and have every year 
brought before the public a few productions 
by great deceased artists. By this compre- 
hensiveness, which has been more distinctly 
characteristic of its exhibitions than of any 
other Scottish artistic displays, and by the 
opportunities for comparison which this com- 
prehensiveness has rendered possible, the 
Institute has very definitely served the cause of 
culture in the North, and afforded a boon to 
such art-lovers—and these are not few—who 
are unable to make frequent visits to London. 

The variety and comprehensiveness to which 
we have referred has never, we think, been 
more clearly visible than in that twenty- 
sixth exhibition of the Institute which is now 
open. The loan examples include a good 
version of Reynolds’s portrait of himself—the 
bust picture in a red gown, and holding a roll 
of papers in the hand, which was engraved in 
mezzotint by Townley in 1777, and in stipple 
by J. K. Sherwin, seven years later ; a vigorous 
head of ‘‘ Grecian” Williams, by Raeburn ; and 
a large Constable, of rather moderate quality, 
all lent by Sir Charles Tennant ; a spirited little 
circular “‘ Rialto,’”’ by James Holland, especially 
vigorous in the markings that define the details 
of its architecture; and examples of Wilkie, 
G. Paul Chalmers, Bough, Diaz, and Monti- 
celli. 

Among the more important of the works that 
come from London are Mr. H. 8. Tuke’s 
Chantrey Bequest picture, ‘All Hands to the 
Pumps,” «a subject that is spirited in con- 
ception, but rather thin and poor in colour- 
ing; Sir J. D. Linton’s ‘‘ Surrender,” painted 
in 1883, a work showing some dramatic 
interest, but sadly wanting in true painter’s 
power—in vigour of touch, in instinct for 
colour, in perception that the shadowed side 
of any coloured object is something more, and 
quite other, than a merely darkened tone of the 
same pigment which it showsin light; and two 
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interesting examples of Mr. G. F. Watts—the 
smaller version of his “‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,”’ 
and his noble seated portrait of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, so graceful and dignified in pose, 
arrangement of line, and general composition, 
so noble in its treatment of the crimsons and 
scarlets of the robe in which the President 
is swathed, thcugh the actual flesh-tints of 
the sitter have been, perhaps, too obviously 
subordinated and adapted to meet the require- 
ments of the colour scheme, we have some- 
what less suggestion than might be desired 
of the forms of the upper limbs beneath the 
drapery. 

Among the works by Edinburgh painters 
may be named Mr. George Reid’s accomplished 
and forcible portrait of Mr. James Reid (the 
vice-president of the Glasgow Institute) and 
Mr. M‘Taggart’s freely-handled ‘‘ Machri- 
hanish Bay.” The Glasgow painters are 
well-represented—Mr. J. Lavery, by his 
refined classical subject, ‘‘ Ariadne”; Mr. 
James Gutbrie, by his large equestrian portrait 
of ‘‘George Smith, Esq.,” in which an open- 
air effect and the resultant relation between 
figure and landscape background have been 
attained in a singularly unlaboured, but 
successful, fashion; Mr. E. A. Walton, by his 
firmly-touched portrait of a seated girl—a 
most accomplished study in various tones of 
grey and ruddy browns, and fascinating in the 
restful expression of the fuce, which is repeated 
most skilfully and sympathetically by the 
action of the hands; and Mr. Joseph Hender- 
son, by ‘‘A Summer Breeze,” one of the best 
sea-pieces with coast that we have seen from 
his brusb; while Mr. James Paterson, in bis 
**Glencairv,” shows a delightfully visionary 
scene of early evening after rain, with the grey 
clouds scattering and their fragments growing 
dun-coloured and then passing into gold, as 
they dispart to disclose a sky-space of softly- 
tinted clarity. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting— 
certainly the most harmovious—section of the 
exhibition is that gallery (No. 1V.)in which 
bas been collected examples of the work of the 
‘*London Impressionists,” along with contri- 
butions by certain Scottish painters, mainly 
painters of the West, whose aims are fresh 
enough—may we say eccentric enovgh ’—to 
bear comparison with these. In this room we 
find a duly important position assigned to the 
‘*Nymph” of Mr. Wilham Stott, of Oldham— 
a@ work visible not very lovg ago in the 
Suffolk-street Art Gallery, and certainly the best 
of the classically-titled pictures by the artist with 
which we are acquainted; one which, in the 
skilfully decorative introduction of the excel- 
lently painted crimson roses aud hollyhocks, 
makes one think of Botticelli, and which bas 
the merit of using in as free, untraditional, and 
closely personal a fashion as did Botticelli 
himself the classical motifs which have been 
adopted as its basis. Of the simpler and more 
naturalistic side of Mr. Stott’s art his rendering 
of ‘‘ Breakers” may be accepted as a sufficient 
example. By Mr. A. Roche we have a 
charmingly touched, pleasantly toned interior 
with figures, ‘‘Téte-i-Téte.”’ The ‘* London 
Impressionists’ are represented by several 
works of moderate quality by Messrs. Bernbard 
and Walter Sickert, by several small subjects 
by Mr. Paul Maitland, Mr. Frank Bates, and 
Mr. Theodore Roussel, including the very 
silvery and harmoniously toned ‘* Barge”’ of 
the last-named painter. Among the Glasgow 
artists working upon lines which have more than 
aremote similarity to the work of these painters 
may be named Mr. George Henry and Mr. 
E. A. Hornel. The aims of these two have, 
at least, much in common; and what their 
main aim is may be easily enough seen—their 
main aim is colour, colour conceived in a 
manner distinctly yersonal and individual ; for 





each of the two painters we have named 
possesses a colour-sense sufficiently strong and 
true to enable him to invent colour-harmonies 
or contrasts that are bis own, and not merely 
adapted from others. Both of them seem 
to have been influenced—Mr. Henry very 
definitely in his ‘‘ Cinderella ””—by the art of 
Japan. The weak side of their art, the defects 
which will chiefly prevent its appreciation by 
the great public, is its want of realism. its 
remoteness from the ‘* pure crude facts” of 
nature. The combinations of colour that 
appear to the right in Mr. Henry’s ‘‘ Autumn,” 
its superb flashings of vivid brick - reds 
through the stems of keenest blue and sharpest 
grey-white, have been imagined rather than 
seen; they are abstract colour rather than 
observed colour; they are combinations not 
beheld in this world of ours, but rather dis- 
covered—as Mre. Browning says about another 
thing—‘' somewhere out of it, I think,” dis- 
covered in that ‘‘ kingdom” of the artist’s soul 
which is “his very own.’’ Again, the sense for 
form seems yet singularly defective in both 
artists; much more in this direction might 
have been combined with their colour- 
methods—though, of course, these methods 
are incompatible with any formal, detailed, or 
academically accurate insistence upon facts of 
form. We have devoted what may be, 
perhaps, thought more than a due propor- 
tion of our space to the works of these two 
painters, because we consider that each 
of them shows — amid much that is imma- 
ture and nota little that is extravagant—a 
clearly personal and individual quality, which 
is rarer in contemporary art than it should be, 
and which, when found, is correspondingly 
delightful ; and because we believe that if these 
two painters continue faithful to their artistic 
instincts, it will not be many years before they 
are producing work of true artistic excellence 
as well as individuality. There is much, indeed, 
to quarrel with in Mr. Hornel’s “ Winter Fuel ” ; 
but how exquisitely delicate is that face of the 
child to our extreme right, and what a lovely 
passage of colour is given by the combinations 
of pale green against grey introduced in its 
dress? In a less complex subject, ‘‘ Study 
of a Girl’s Head,” the same painter has 
dropped for the moment all eccentricity what- 
ever, and produced quite one of the most 
artistic, delicate, and purely delightful things 
in the whole exhibition. 

The Water-Colour Room contains one of 
Mr. Albert Moore’s graceful female heads— 
‘* Margarete "—a thing perfect, like all that Mr. 
Moore produces, in its own severely restricted 
colour scheme; two good Mauves, “ ‘he Reader” 
and ‘Caitle” ; Mr. J. M. Swan’s extremely vigor- 
ous rendering of a ‘‘ Tiger,” ; a rustic character- 
study, ‘‘ A Country Blacksmith,” by Mr. H. W. 
Kerr, admirable for the searching and thorough 
modelling of the worn and weather-stained 
face; and Mr. J. Thorburn Ross’s striking 
rendering of an ‘‘ Evening Concert, Venice.” 

In the department of sculpture we find Mr. 
Bruce Joy’s dignified head of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, various spirited bronzes by Mr. 
A. Drury, and Mr, D. W. Stevenson’s ‘‘ Sir John 
Fowler,’ one of the most telling of the portrait- 
busts that this sculptor has produced. 








VORRESPONVENCE. 
A PHOENICIAN INSCRIPTION IN CYPRUS. 
Larnaca: Feb, 3, 1890, 

I beg to correct an error in my letter pub- 
lished in the ACADEMY of May 7, 1887, regard- 
ing a Phoenician inscription found at the time 
in a church near Dali, the ancient Idalion. 

Owing to the smallvess of the letters on the 
stone, and to many of them being damaged 
and indistinct, I read the first proper name 





which occurs as Baalram ; it should be Baal- 
melek (the second), 

The mistake was pointed out to me by Prof. 
Sayce on his last visit to this island; and that 
my reading of the name was wrong is also con- 
firmed by new copies kindly sent me by Col. 
Warren, our Chief Secretary to Government. 
Moreover, in two Phoenician inscriptions, also 
from Idalion, Melekiathon’s father is simply 
named Baalram,* without the title of king, 
whereas our newly-found Baalmelek is men- 
tioned as King of Kition and of Idalion. Prof. 
Sayce has also deciphered the name of the 
month, which is Merapham. 

What then is to be done with regard to the 
Pheenician dynasty of Kition, which I con- 
sidered as being uninterrupted? The most 
plausible conjecture I can make is that 
Baalmelek II. died without male issue, and 
that Melekiatnon succeeded him, probably as 
** next-of-kin.”’ 

Substituting Baslmelek LI, for Baalram, the 
revised list of reigns would ba the following. I 
have adopted, as nearly as possible, the dates 
given by the Marquis de Vogii¢é, which 
appeared to me the most correct to go upon. 

Baalmelek I. circa B.c. 450-420, 


Azbaal sy 95 +426-400, 
Baalmelek II. ,, ,, 400-380. 
Melekiathon ,, ,, 380-350, 
Pumiathon »9 9, 300-300, 


D. PIERIDEs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


WE understand that The Chemistry of Paints 
and Puintings — ® volume embodying the 
researches which Prof. A. H. Church, of the 
Royal Academy, has been conducting during 
several years past—will be published by Messrs, 
Seeley in the course of next month. 


Messrs CnarmMaAn & Hatt will publish 
immediately an English translation of the 
latest volumes of MM. Perrot and Chipiez’s 
History of Ancient Art, dealing with Sardinia, 
Judaea, Syria, and Cappadocia, and thus in- 
cluding the so-called ‘‘ Hittite” art. The two 
volumes will have nearly four hundred illustra- 
trations, 


Mr. CHARLES GREEN has finished two 
drawings for the forthcoming exhibition of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 
One of them—the smaller and less important of 
the two, albeit it is an excellent example of 
the quiet humour of the artist—prerents to us 
the hero of the comic poem of William Cowper 
in a guise with which pictorial design has 
hardly thus far familiarised us John Gilpin is 
not, in the drawing of Mr. Green, concerned in 
any way with the adventures of the day on 
which he essayed to take holiday. He is, 
rather, ‘‘displaying himself in his parlour, to 
the admiration of his wife and child, in the 
uniform of a volunteer officer of the period.” 
‘A Train-Band Captain eke was he,” we are 
told, in the immortal verse ; and it is simply in 
this capacity that Mr. Charles Green has painted 
him. The second and larger drawing is not the 
least important of the Dickens series which 
Mr. Green is gradually building up. Indeed it 
is, as a study of quaint character, as memorable 
as any that have preceded it. Itrepresents Mr. 
Pickwick, rotund and benevolent, mounted 
upon a chair in whatever tavern-chamber was 
appropriated to the meetings of his Club, and 
now in act to address his fellow members. On 
his right appears the suave figure of Mr. Tracy 
Tapman—renowned, as history tells us, for the 
conquest of the fair. On his left is Mr. 
Snodgrass, to whom ‘‘ poetic fame,’’ as Mr. 
Pickwick has just reminded him, is ‘‘ dear.” 





* Corpus Insc. Semiticarum, tome i., part 1™- 
Idalium, N. 88 and 90. 
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The Chairman and Secretary aud Mr. Nathaniel 
Winkle are not far off ; and in a remote corner 
sits, discontented with the remarks of the 
orator, that citizen of Aldgate who will 
presently interrupt the proceediags by address- 
ing to Mr. Pickwick an observatiun which will 
necessitate another member of the Club 
‘‘ rising to order,” and which will eventually be 
withdrawn. It may easily be imagined how 
thoroughly Mr. Green has entered into the 
humours of this scene, and with what loving 
care he has treated every detail of character 
and costume. 


On Wednesday, and the three following 
days of next week, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the 
collection of engravings and drawings formed 
by the late G. W. Reid, Mr. Sidney Colvin’s 
predecessor as keeper of the prints in the 
British Museum. Though not containing any 
of those exceptional rarities which amateurs 
fight for, the collection may be called fairly 
representative of every school of the old en- 
gravers, including Diirer, Beham, Aldegrever, 
Lucan van Leyden, Mare Antonio Raimondi, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Hollar, Faithorne, 
&c. There are alsoa few interesting drawings 
in various mediums by Italian, Dutch, French, 
and other masters. 


Tne twelfth annual exhibition of modern 
pictures in the Atkinson Art Gallery, at South- 
port, will be opened next week. The exhibition 
is managed by a committee of the corporation, 


Aurnover it is well known that English 
mezzotints have for the last few years been 
increasing in value; and although, to boot, 
the work of George Morland has within the 
same time gained distinctly in reputation, it is, 
nevertheless, something of a surprise to find 
the mezzotints after this admirable master 
realising quite the prices which they achieved 


' at Christie’s last week. At a sale consisting 


almost entirely, if not indeed absolutely, of 
the prints after George Morland, certain sums 
were p3id which rival the prices wont to be 
attained by all but the rarest of the mezzotints 
after Sir J shua Reynolds. Morland, it may 
be remembered, was engraved by the very men 
whose labours on the copper have added very 
appreciably to Sir Joshua’s fame. With two of 
these men—William Ward and John Raphael 
Smith—Morland, was, indeed, connected by 
marriage; and at least one other great mezzo- 
tint engraver of the period—John Young— was 
engaged from time to time in the translation cf 
Morland’s paintings. Last week ‘‘ Industry 
and Idleness”’ sold for twenty guineas; ‘‘ The 
Squire’s Door” and ‘‘ The Farmer’s Door ”’ for 
twenty-two guineas; ‘‘ Mutual Confidence” 
for £17; ‘‘Stable Amusements ’’—one of the 
finest of William Ward’s—for £20; ‘‘ The First 
of September ” (morning and evening) for £42 ; 
“Juvenile Navigators,” for £23 ; and many others 
for high prices. We said ‘high prices ”; but, 
after all, when it is remembered that sums ia 
excess of these are asked for some of the fashion- 
able etchings of the moment—not original 
work, but copies from talked-about pictures— 
there is really nothing extravagant in the 
attitude of the buyer towards the chosen 
examples of an ancient and sterling art. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 
Tix first representation of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
three-act adaptation from the French has been 
appointed for this evening at the Garrick 
Theatre, where ‘‘The Tosca ’—in spite of the 
somewhat laboured enthusiasm with which its 
performance was received by a section of the 
press—has enjoyed by no means a lorg run. 
Mr. Hare himslf bas an important part in 
the new piece; end Miss Kate Rorke returns 





to the same theatre in the part of the heroine. 
Miss Rorke has, therefore, been obliged to 
abandon her performance in ‘‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” with Mr. Benson. 


At last a day has been finally determined on 
for the production of the revival of ‘‘ As You 
Like It” at the St. James’s. Mrs, Langtry will 
open this playhouse on Monday next. Mr. 
Lewis Wingfield is responsible for the elaborate 
scenic effects, without which a play by a writer 
so démodé as Shakspere could not reasonably 
hope to succeed. 


THE Opéra Comique has reopened its doors 
with a performance of ‘‘ Les Cloches de 
Corneville,” of which a most notable feature 
will probably be found to be the resumption by 
Mr. Shiel Barry of the part in which, now 
many years ago, he made so legitimate a 
sensation, The performance cannot fail to offer 
the attraction of a union of exquisite music 
with Robsonian tragedy. 


Next Wednesday evening has been appointed 
for the annual semi-public reading, at the 
Lcudon Institution, by that now well-esteemed 
Shakspere Reading Society, which enjoys 
the advantage of the coaching of Mr. William 
Poel. The play chosen this year—which 
Mr. Poel has carefully rehearsed with the 
members—is ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothivg.” 
The readers, we learn, will, on this occasion, 
be reinforced by the presence of Miss Alexis 
Leighton, who reads Beatrice, and of Mr. S. 
Johnson, who reads Dogberry—Mr. Johnson 
appearing by permission of Mr. Henry Irving, 
who is the president of the society. 


———— = — anne meee 


MUSIC. 
BOOKS ON MUSIC, 

Music and Action; or, The Elective Affinity 
between Rhythm and Pitch. By J. Donovan. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) By the aid of 
Herbartian principles of psychology our author 
thinks the mystery of music may be easily un- 
ravelled. Rhythmic sounds, he tells us, became 
natural accompaniments of bodily movements, 
of those which are felt as well as of those 
which are seen; and such movements were the 
sources of our feelings of expansion. He also 
bids us note that intense pleasure attaches to 
self-expansion. The importance thus assigned 
to rhythm makes Mr. Donovan very angry 
with Wagner for having, as he says, aimed at 
delivering musi: from the gross material 
slavery of rhythmic stimulation. The passage 
from Wagner referred to evidently needs to be 
studied with its context; for, in his Beethoven, 
the Baireuth master tells us clearly that ‘‘ with- 
out rhythm music would not be perceptible.” 
‘The pitch element of music,” says Mr. 
Donovan, ‘‘ presents to the mind a set of 
related ideas, which actively engage attention.” 
And he further asserts that ‘‘this attraction of 
attention, and not any pleasure-giving power 
in the tones themselves, constituted the first 
step in the evolution of musical delight.’’ So, 
if we read our author aright, rhythm is merely 
a sort of handle to set the human machine 
a-going, and intellect first concerns itself with 
pitch. We are inclined to reverse Mr. Donovan’s 
order, and to say that tones, and relation of 
tones, stirred men’s feelings ; and that rhythm 
engaged their intellect. Mr. Rowbotham, in- 
deed, opens his History of Music with 
the intellectual mystery of rhythmic sound. 
Our author, however, does not appear to have 


_quite made up his mind as to the effect of 


rhythm. He teils us (p. 20) that any interval 
by its slight attraction of attention would 
cause ‘‘a deeper pleasure than rhythmic 
beats alone could give”; from this we 
surely have a right to conclude that he ascribes 
a certain degree of pleasure to rhythmic beats. 





Yet (p. 101) he speaks about ‘‘ rhythmic beats, 
on the whole painful, even to the demi-savage.” 
But how was the junction between rhythm and 
pitch effected? In one place, Mr. Donovan 
speaks of it as ‘‘ accidental’; in another as 
‘planned in heaven.” This may not be very 
satisfactory ; but as no one is likely to deny 
the fact of the junction of these two elements, 
Wwe may pass on to other matters. 

Mr. Donovan divides music into three classes : 
(1) that which through mere rhythm and 
variety of sound-colourings is lulling and 
inane; (2) that which partially engages the 
activities of perception; and (3) that which 
fully engages those activities. And he declares 
that the greater the power of music to occupy 
attention by itself the higher and purer the 
self-expansion and the higher and purer the 
pleasure. We need not dwell for the moment 
on the first and second classes. The last fully 
brings out the author’s psychological analysis of 
music. But what does he mean by ‘‘ the power 
of music to occupy attention by itself” ? Not 
the charm, or beauty; not the deep inward 
meaning which is felt, but which no one has 
hitherto been able to fathom. No; to our 
author it is the power of the symmetry and 
order of pitch relations. If the attention of 
the intellect be fully absorbed by ‘‘ pitch” 
relationship (and Mr. Donovan even includes 
form in his meaning of the term pitch), then 
the expansion is most pure; it is an ideal 
expansion, This our author describes as the 
highest musical delight. But if music were 
nothing more than this, surely we should 
expect to find that that music which, from an 
intellectual point of view, is the strongest is 
also the most pleasurable. Experience, how- 
ever, does not teach this, The fugues 
in Bach’s Art of Fugue absorb the intel- 
lect, but, for the most part, leave the heart 
cold. On the other hand, many of Schubert’s 
compositions fail to satisfy the intellect, but, 
by their emotional—or we may, perhaps, say 
musical — power, they produce the highest 
delight. Schumann was right when he spoke 
of Schubert’s ‘‘heavenly lengths.”  ‘‘ The 
minds,” says Mr. Donovan, ‘ that have been 
impressed most with the intellectual elements 
of music have striven most earnestly to explain 
the whole meaning and effect of music.”” He 
recalls Diderot, who, in his article—‘‘ Le 
Beau’’—sees in ‘the perception of relations ”’ 
(a happier expression, by the way, than Mr, 
Donovan’s ‘‘ set of related ideas presented to 
the mind’) the essence of musical delight ; and 
Euler, who considered the delight in harmony 
to be mathematical. But the more he insists 
on the intellectual element the more do we feel 
that he is shirking the real difficulty. With all 
respect to the great writers and mathematicians 
who have endeavoured to explain music, one 
turns with more satisfaction to tbis saying of 
Gluck’s: ‘I consider music not merely as an 
art to please the ear, but as one of the most 
powerful means of movivg the heart and 
exciting feelings.’’ Or to this of Beethoven’s : 
‘* Music is the link which connects the spiritual 
with the sensuous life. Music is a higher 
revelation than wisdom and philosophy.” 


Mr. Donovan has a good deal to say about 
the connexion between music and nameable 
emotions. This is what he terms “the draping 
of naked expansion.’”’ When the activities of 
perception are only partially engaged, partially 
stripped expansion, he says, displays a fitful 
readiness to dart back to some or other of the 
dresses that real life has made habitual to it. 
In other words, music associates itself with 
emotions. And, adds our author, this explains 
the easy suggestive power over the emotions 
possessed by the musical composer. But if 
the intellect is not sufficiently absorbed to per- 
mit ideal expansian, he does not call it the 
purest style of music. This psychologica 
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music. Mr. Donovan, indeed, asserts distinctly 
that the creative impulse which has produced 
the greatest wonders of harmonic combination 
is not musical. 

Our author bas much to say about woman in 
relation to music. She does not, according to 
him, possess the powers of self-expansion to 
the same extent as man, and hence has done 
nothing really great in music. Considering 
that emotion has always been thought to play 
so large a part in music, it is certainly curious 
that no woman has hitherto made a name for 
herself as a composer which would be worthy to 
be placed beside those of Bach, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. However, until woman has en- 
joyed equal advantages in the race of life with 
man, it is scarcely possible to know what she 
may be capable of accomplishing in art. 

To set forth properly the character of the 
arguments, and the mode in which the author 
supports and develops them in this essay, 
would require one of almost equal length. We 
hope, however, to have said enough to induce 
musicians to read it; for, although we cannot 
accept Mr. Donovan’s solution of the problem 
of the genesis and development of music, his 
earnest and thoughtful remarks deserve 
attention. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Ar the Crystal Palace, last Saturday, Miss 
Fanny Davies played a Pianoforte Concerto in 
D by Jacob Rosenham, a composer born in 
1813, and now residing at Baden-Baden. 
Fifty-three years ago he visited London, and 
his Symphony in F minor was produced at a 
Philharmonic concert in 1854. He is a prolific 
writer, and has achieved success in various 
departments of musical art — operas, sym- 
phonies, chamber-music, &c. His opera, ‘‘ Le 
Démon de la Nuit,” brought out in Paris in 
1851, is spoken of as a great success. Schu- 
mann reviewed several of his works in the 
Neue Zeitschrift. The Concerto played by Miss 
Davies is a pleasing work, and well laid out 
for the pianist. The writing is of the Moscheles- 
Mendelssobn school. Schumann has spoilt us, 
and we can no longer listen to such pieces with 
enthusiasm ; but we can praise the skill and 
unaffected character of the music, to which Miss 
Davies did full justice. The programme in- 
cluded Mendelssobn’s ‘‘ scotch”? Symphony—a 
work which Mr. Manns and his band always 
interpret in magnificent style. Mdlle. Amelia 
Sinico made her first appearance at the Palace, 
and sang ‘‘ Batti, batti.” She has a nice voice, 
but was extremely nervous. 

Herr Joachim made his first appearance at 
the Popular Concerts on Monday evening, and 
will remain until the end of the season. Every 
year the same tale has to be told—viz., that he 
was received with enthusiasm and that his 
playing was magnificent. The writer is weary 
of repeating the same expressions, and the 
reader, possibiy, of finding them recorded. The 
continued success of the great artist is, however, 
a fact which deserves notice. The generation 
which first admired him has, for the most part, 
passed away, but not its feelings of respect and 
admiration. These have been handed down. 
‘And so long as Herr Joachim continues to 
visit us, he will be a welcome guest; for last 
year, in a speech made by him, he declared his 
intention of withdrawing from public life when 
he felt he could no longer do justice to the 
great masters. The programme on Monday 
included Beethoven’s Rasoumowski Quartet in 
C (op. 59, no. 3) and one in the same key by 
Haydn (op. 33), Miss A, Zimmermann played 
in her usual manner some Scarlatti solos, and a 
short Scherzo by Jadassohn as encore. Herr 


Joachim gave a masterly rendering of the Bach 
Chavoune, aud a Bach piece afterwards. 


Miss 





analysis again ignores the power of the music as | Liza Lehmann was the vocalist and pleased 


greatly. 

A new work, a Pianoforte Trio in G by Dr. 
C. H. H. Parry, was performed for the first time 
at Mr. Dannreuther’s Musical Evening at Orme 
Square on February 13. The opening Allegro 
is a vigorous movement. So far as workman- 
ship is concerned, there is much to praise in it ; 
but the subject-matter is not'of deep interest, 
and there is a lack of contrast. The Finale 
may be described in similar terms. The two 
middle movements—a Capriccio and a Lament 
—are by far the most attractive. The Capriccio 
is, indeed, the le of the work. The pro- 
gramme included Schumann’s G minor Sonata, 
played by the concert giver; Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C for ’cello and pianoforte (op. 102, 
no. 1); and the same composer’s Pianoforte Trio 
in D (op. 70, no. 1). 

On Thursday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Pach- 
mann gave a Pianoforte Recital at St. James’s 
Hall. The programme was one of considerable 
variety and interest. It commenced with 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations for two 
pianofortes, which was given with much refine- 
ment. Mrs. Pachmann played Schubert’s 
so-called ‘‘ Fantasie” Sonata in G. We recently 


“had occasion to notice her excellent rendering 


of this work at a Popular concert. On the 
present occasion‘she gave it with equal, if not 
greater, success. Mr. Pachmann interpreted 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Scotch’? Sonata with skill, 
but not without affectation, especially in the 
first movement. A Fugue for four hands, by 
Beethoven, was given; but the composer, so 
far as we can gather, was not responsible for 
this ineffective transcription of the humorous 
movement written by him in 1817 for two 
violins, two violas, and ’cello. This piece was 
followed by another transcription—viz., Hen- 
selt’s ‘‘ Si oiseau j’étais,” for two pianofortes. 
This fairy-like Etude is, however, far more 
attractive in its original form. The programme, 
which we cannot notice in detail, contained 
other pieces by Chopin, Liszt, &c. There was 
a good attendance. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


MENDELSssolin’s oratorio, ‘‘St. Paul,” is the 
work selected for performance this year at the 
Crystal Palace. The choruses will be sung by 
the London contingent of the Handel Festival 
choir, numbering nearly 3000 voices, a special 
choir of 500 boys being engaged to sing the 
chorales, ‘‘ Sleepers Awake,” and ‘‘ In one true 
God.” The date fixed for the performance is 
Saturday, June 21, Mr, Manns will conduct. 
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AVENUE 


FOOL’S MATE. 





Every Evering, at 8,15, 


At 9, 

Messrs, Frederick Terry, Ni be Gould, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier; Mesdames Robins, Carlotta Leclercq, 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Gracie Murielle, Laura Graves, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 


QBITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and — Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 

Every Evening, at 8 30, OUR BOYS. 

._Mesars. David James, Leonard _& Arthur Elwood, E. W. Gardiner ; 
Olga F. Frances, - wining, E. Terriss. 

Preceded, at 7. 50, by 


” SWEETHEART, GOOD B 
AILETY THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, 
RUY BLAS AND THE BLASE ROUE. 
Messrs. Fred Leslie, Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers; Mesdames Ellen 
Farren, Marion Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Verner, Blanche Massey, and 
Letty Lind, 

















ARRICK THEATRE. 


— and —— Mr. JOHN HARE. 
on Evening, at 8, TOSCA, 

sers. L. Weller H. Waring, as Brouga, G. Farquhar, L. D’Orsay, C. 
Dedowertt, C. Hudson, F. H. Knight, F. Powell, R, Power, S. Pringle, R. 
Harding, and J, Forbes Robertson ; Mesdames Bernard-Beere, R. Leclercq, 
and B, Hatton. 


LOBE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. R, BENSON. 

Every Evening, at 8, Thursdays and Fridays Shakesp "8 

Fairy Comedy, with the Mendelssohn Incidental laden 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER ——- DREAM, every Saturday and 
Wednesday, at 2.30. No fees. Next Thursday and Friday a, at 8, 
LAST TWO *PERFORMANCES of THE TAMING OF THE SHRKEW.— 
GLOBE THEATRE, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. BEERBOHM-TREE, 

Every evening, at 8.30, A MAN’S SHADOW. 

Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, Kemble, C. Collette, E. M. Robson, Allan, Har- 
greaves, Tapping, as and Harwood; Mesdames Tree, Minnie Terry, 
Norreys, and Julia Neilson. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by 

Miss Norreys. 


RIC THEATRE. 


L Sole Proprietor a o Menon, HENRY J. LESLIE, 
-This evening, at 8.20. ED HUSSAR. 
At 7.40, WARRANTED BURGLAR- waeee. 

Messrs. Ben Davies, A. Marsh, Christien, J. Le Hay, Wood, and Arthur 

Williams ; Mesdames Marie Tempest, B. Irving, Holland, H, Coveney, and 

Florence Dysart. 
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PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, MARJORIE, 

Messrs, C. Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood, James, Shale, 
Hendon, and H. Monkhouse ; ; Mesdames Pbyllis Broughton, Amadi, and 
Camille D’Arville, 

Preceded, at 7.30, by 


AVOY 
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Messrs. Ratland ‘Barringtoo, F. Wyatt, W.H., Denny, Wallace Browulow, 
Metcalf, Rose, De Pledge, Wilbraham, (Gilbert, and Courtice Pounds ; 
Mesdames Geraldine, Ulmar, Rosina Brandram, Decima Moore, Bernard, 
Lawrence, and Cole, 
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Messrs. E. 8. WILLARD and JOHN ieee, Lessees and Managers, 
THE MIDDLEMA 

Messrs, Willard, Mackintosh, E. W. an H. Cane, H. V. Esmond, 
Ivan Watson, C. Crofton, Ww. E, Blatchley, R. Keith; Mesdames M. 
Millett, A. Hughes, E. H. Brooke, A. Verity, St. Ange, E. Moore, &e, 
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Every Even ing, at 8.40, the funniest farcical comedy in London, 
OUR FLAT. 
Messrs, Edouin, Fawcett, Graham, Hawtrey, Eversfield, Nainby, and 
Sims ; Mesdames M, Whitty, Goward, Esmond, Vicat, Sedgwick, Graves. 
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Seems. Graham, Eversfield, Nainby ; Miss Esmond, 
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on, and Cicely Richards. 
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Messrs, Thomas Thorne, Thalberg, Maude, Harbury, 
Grove, Gillmore, and Fred Thorne; Mesdames W. Emery, M, Collette, 
Cc. Owen, Bryer, Wemyss, Hanbury, E. Banister, &c. 


JOHN SMITH, 
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JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
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To H.B.H. - the PRINCE of WALES. 





| BRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 





Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





| POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
Als 


— of BEEF, BEZF TEA, 


 \esmepen SOUP, and JELLY, ‘and ot other 
GPECIALTIES | for yr INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





- Lanoet— “Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“‘ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONGENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“‘T have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I likejso 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 
well.” 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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THE ACADEMY. 





[Frs. 22, 1890.—No. 929. 








SEELEY & CO’S LIST. 








SECOND EDITION. 


FANNY BURNEY and her FRIENDS. Select Passages 
from her Diary and other Writings. Edited by L. B. SEELEY, late Fellow of 
‘frinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Horace Walpole and his World.” 
pb ao after Reynolds, Gainsborough, Copley, and West. 

oth, 73. 6d. 
‘* A handy book (and as handsome as it is handy) which should make Dr. Johnson’s 

* Little Burney’ as popular with the desu'tory reader as she has been with literary 

persons ever since Macaulay wrote his essay.””— St. James’s Gazette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HORACE WALPOLE and his WORLD. Select Passages 
from bis Letters. With Eight Copper-plates after Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Price 6s., cloth. ; 
* A compact representative celection, with just enough connecting text to make it 
read consecutively, with a pleasantly written introduction.”—Athenaeum, 


RD THOUSAND. 


THI 
UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE: a Tale of the Times of 


George Herbert. By EMMA MARSHALL. With Lilustrations, cloth, és. 
‘One of the best which have ever come from Mrs, Marshali’s pen.’’—Athenaeum. 
* This charming little tale.’—Daily News. 

* A delightful volume.’’— Guardian. 


OXFORD: Brief, Historical, and Descriptive Notes. By 
ANDREW LANG. New & Cheaper Editiop, with many Illustrations, cloth, 6s, 
* Told in Mr, Lang’s best manner.”’—Literary Churchman. 


CAMBRIDGE: Brief, Historical, and Descriptive Notes 
> 3. M. CLARK. New and Cheaper Edition, with many Illustrations, 
cloth, 8s. . 
A thoroughly artistic work of topographical description and Illustration.” 
illustrated London News. 
NEW EDITION. 


EDINBURGH: Picturesque Notes. By Robert Louis 
STEVENSON. With Illustrations, price 3s. 6d., cloth; or is., Roxburgh. 
* Daivtily ond deliciously illustrated and charmingly written; a volume which 
may be described without exaggeration as a Jiterary gem of the y ge ge ‘ 
St. James’s Gez ite, 


THE HAMMER: a Story of the Maccabees. By Rev. A. J. 


CHURCH and RICHMOND SEELEY. With Illustrations. Cloth, 5s, 
** A vivid and picturesque romance.”’—Daily News. 
*- A vivid picture of Jewish life and character.”’— Guardian. 
**Fuli of grapbic sketches of those critical days.” —Jewish Standard. 
By THE REv. A. J. CHURCH. 

ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 5s. 

STORIES from HOMER. 5s. 

STORIES from_the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s. 

STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 

STORIES of the EAST, from HERODOTUS. 5s, 

THE STORY ot the PERSIAN WAR, £&s. 

WITH the KING at OXFORD. 5s, 

STORIES of the MAGICIANS, 5s, 

STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 

THE STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 5s. 6c. 

A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 3s, 6d. 

HEROES and KINGS. 1s. 6d. 

THE CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the Two Roses. 5s. 

THE COUNT of the SAXON SHORE. 5s, 

THREE GREEK CHILDREN. 3s. 6d. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
THE OCEAN of AIR: a Popular Scientific Account of the 


Atmosphere. By A. GIBERNE. With a Preface by Prof. PRITCILARD 
With 16 llustrations. Prices 5s., cloth. 
** Mies Giberne bas a singularly happy faculty of exhibiting scientific truths in a 
lucid and popular form.”—Guardian, 
** It is ciflicult to overestimate the stimulating effect upon young minds of a book 
like this.”—Saturday Review, 
By THE SAME AUTHOR, 
SUN. MOON, and STARS. Sixteenth Thousand, 6s. 
AMONG the STARS Fourth Thousand, 5s. 
The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. Fifth Thousand, fs. 
FATHER ALDUR. 5s. 


** A triumph of magnificent illustration and maslerly editing.’’—TiIM«s. 

“* The art magazine which best provides for the needs of the really cultivated student of 
art.”—STANDARD. : 

** That always welcome periodical.” —DAILY NEWS. 

** Begins the year well. Changes which are realy improvements have bcen introduced in 
the number for January.” LERDS MERCURY. 


THE PORTFOLIO: an Artistic Periodical. 


Edited by 2. G. HAMERTON. 
Published Monthly, 2s. €d.—ConTENTs FoR MARCH, 

THE LATER DESIGNS of WALTER CRANE, By F. G. StTkPHENs. 

Illustrations. 
THE BRITISH SEA*.—III. By W. Crank RussELL. With Illustrations. 
ART during the RENAISSANCE, By P. G. Hamerron. With Illustrations. 
THE DIGHLANDS ot WEST SOMERSET, By J. 'Lu. W. Pace. With 

Illustrations. 
THE TUDOR EXHIBITION. 
ART CHRONICLE. 


With 


Now ready, cloth, gilt cdges, 35s. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1889, containing Thirty- 


six Plater and many minor I)lustrations. 
** Amongst gilt-buvks a foremost place must as usual be adjudged to the annual 
volume of * The Pontfolio.’...... This is a most attractive volume, fu!l of good matter, 
artistic and literary.”—Satur day Review. 


Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Lismrep, Essex Srreer, Srranp. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & C0.’S LIST, 


2 vols., crown S8vo, 9s. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCK of LANGUAGE, 


By A. H. SAYOE, M.A.. Deputy Professor of Comparative Philo) 
Oxtord University. "Third Edition. D llology at 


2 vols., post 8vo, 36s. 


ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. On a 


New and Unique System. Comprising about 120,000 Arabic Words, with an 

English Index to the same, By H. A. SALMONE, Arabic Lecturer at U3 iver- 

on. College, London. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to her Majesty the 
ueen, 


AN 


Demy 8vo, 15s. ; haJf-morocco, 20s 


THE HISTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES. From 


the Records. VolumelI. By G. B. BARTON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister. 
at-Law. This Volume contains the History of New South Wales from 1783 to 
1789. Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, and Sketches. (Issued by the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales.) 


Demy 8vo, £8s, 


SOCIAL HISTORY of the RACES of MANKIND. 


Third Division, OHIAPO and GUZANO MARANOoNIANS. By A. FEATHERMAN, 


Post Svo, 21s. 


MYTHICAL and LEGENDARY ACCOUNTS of the 


ORIGIN of CASTE, With an inquiry into its existence in the Vedic Age. By 
J. MUIR, C.LE., D.C.L,, LL D., Pa.D. 
*,* This work is a reprint of the first volume of “ Original Sanskrit Texts,’’ and is 
included in Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


Large post Svo, with map, 15s. 


ENGLISH INTERCOURSE with SIAM in the 


SEVENTEEN!'H CENTURY. By J. ANDERSON, M.D., LLD., F.RS. 
Demy 8vo, 103. 6d, 


THE INDIAN RELIGIONS; or, Results of the 


Mysterious Buddhism. Concerning that also which is to be understood in the 
Divinity of Fire. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS, Author of the * Rosicrucians, 
their Rites an‘l Mysteries,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 


BUDDHIST CATECHISM ; or, Outline of the 


Doctrine of the Buddha Gotama, in the Form of Question and Answer. Com- 
piled from the Sacred Writings cf the Southern Buddhists for the use of 
Europeavs. With Explanatory Notes. By SUBHADRA BHIK3HU, 


Demy 8vo, 143, 


LIFE of WILLIAM ELLIS, Founder of the Birk- 
beck Schools. With some Account of his Writings ond of his Labours for the 
ne nam and Extension of Education. By E. KELL BLYTH. With 

ortrait. 


‘“‘The career of an ardent educational reformer, whose labours in the cauze of 
popular education date from the very commencement of the movement,” — 
Saturday Review. 


DEDICATED TO THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 
THE ETHICAL TEACHING of FROEBEL, as 
gathered from his Works. Two Essays:—I. By MARY J. LYSCHINSKA.—- 
Il. By THERESE G, MONTEFIORE. Sma)l crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


A 


Demy 8vo, with 12 Plates, 6s. 


WN as T 2 : Dat i P 
IN TENNYSON LAND. Being a Brief Account of 
the Home and Early Surroundings of the Poet Luureate, and an Attempt to 
Identify the Scenes and Trace the Influences of Liacolnshire in his Works. By 
JOHN CUMING WALLERS. 
*.* Of this Work i50 copies have the Lilustrationus printed on Japanese Vellum. 
Price on application to tbe Bookeellers., 


Crown 8vo, 6s , bound in buckram, 
RUPERT of the RHINE: a Biographical Sketch of 


the Life of Prince Rupert, Prince Palatiue of the Raine, Dake of Cumberland, 
&c. By Lord RONALD GOWER. With 3 Portraits. 


Crown 8vo, 62. 
BLUNDERS and FORGERIES: Historical Essays. 
By the Rev. T. E. BRIDZETY. 
Crown 8v0, 2s, 6d. 
A PLEA for TRUTH in RELIGION. 
Crown 8v0, 48. 


A LEGEND of the MIDDLE AGES, and other 


Sonzs of the Past and Present. By JOHN CODD, 
NEW AND GHEAPER EDITION. 


THE WING of AZKAEL. By Mona Carro. 


Crown 8vo, &8. 


Loxpox: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Lrwrep. 
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